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THE MAIDEN’S TOWER. 
(Engraved for the New Mirror.) 


«‘ Tae Massaldjhes,” says Miss Pardoe, “ love to tell the 
tale of the fair and high-born girl, who died, Cleopatra-like, 
from the bite of an adder, within its walls,” (those of the 
Guz-couli, or Mamen’s Tower.) The poets love to sing 
the adventures of the Persian Prince who delivered the im- 
prisoned beauty on a night of storm, when there was no tell- 
tale moon to reveal the enterprise to jealous guards and 
watchful eunuchs; and when the wild waves of the Pro- 
pontis were lashing themselves to foam against the rocky 
shores of Asia, while the hoarse gusts which swept down 
from the Black Sea, driving the current of the Bosphorus 
madly before them, swelled the midnight diapason, and was | 
sweeter than the voice of the bulbul of Nishapor in the | 
ears of the lovers. 

Bat neither has the sober historian passed it by ; and }| 
pretty and fanciful as may be the.fables which we have || i| 
quoted, we are bound in our turn to treat the subject more | 
gravely ; and to admit that the island-fortress owed its erec- I 
tion to a more rational impulse than obedience to a wild jj 
dream, or the desire to counteract a still wider prophecy. || 

The Tower was originally built by the Emperor Manvel | 
for the purpose of communicating with the point of coast | 
occupied by the Serai Bornou, by means of an iron chain, || 
which, on the approach of a hostile fleet, was drawn across | 
the whole mouth of the strait, protecting both the harbour || 
and the channel from the occupancy of the intruders. No! | 


| 
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| for the lack of meaning, or the obvious fact that it conveys 
| no indication of his peculiar character ; for you perceive one 


will be compelled in vain to guess, from his patronymic, 
what that character is to be. But before I broil him, let me 
put you in possession of a few facts, not unimportant in 
themselves, and necessary to a proper understanding of my 
story, which have transpired since the date of my former 
chapter. 

It will be recollected I treated at length of the loves of 
Jonas and Julia, or, if it is not recollected, let the reader 


| turn over his files—(every body keeps a file of the Mirror, 


and matter once set in its dainty frame is embalmed for pos- 
terity,)—let the reader turn to the aforesaid volume and folio, 
and he will then and there see that. Julia was the daughter 
of our landlady, and Jonas one of that landlady’s victims, 
| (alias boarders ;) that Julia was pretty, decidedly pretty, and 
‘fated to conquest ; that Jonas was plain, emphatically plain, 
and fated to love. He will also see how the susceptible 

Jonas did love, and how the coquettish Julia led him by the 
pres chain of his affection to the very verge of a declara- 
tion, and then ran away (faithless alike to the enthralled 
Jonas and the scheming mamma) with an unknown and 
| unnamed individual wearing a moustache, whose board bill 
,is to this day unpaid. He will, moreover, see how the 
‘mamma was plunged in profound grief by her maiden indis- 
(cretion, and how Jonas was * plunged” in a new boarding- 
| house by the misanthropy of blighted affection. 


These facts being before the mind’s eye, let me apprise 


other trace of this ingenious expedient now remains, how- the reader that Julia returned to the maiernal roof after an 
ever, and the historian is consequently as traditional as the | i | absence of two short months. Like curses and young chick- 
poet. By whatever name it is called, it is a very pleasing | | , ens, she came home to roost, but repentant, sorrowing, and 
gbject from both shores, and stands amid the waves like the | | ‘alone. She left us blooming and gay, full of wild youth and 
guardian of the strait. The plate is exquisitely engraved ikoory coquetry ; she returned pale, sad, and sobered, as if 
by Dougal. Poulan Se “bape,  meay ! | years, rather than months of trial, had left their withering in. 


| fluence upon her; and for a time after her return was ap- 
CEBRY BRUCE. i 









|| parently endeavouring to atone, by extra and obtrusive pro- 
“ Where dwelleth thy papa? and what doth he for lucre?” Hers 
, was the old story. Love, ruin, desertion and remorse. Four 
| words which are the brief index to many volumes of human 
Unfortunately for her peace of mind, she omitted to 
call upon either parson or magistrate in her hasty and secret 
flight, and her ill-assorted union was unblessed by pious 
word or legal benediction. She returned with the first flush 
of youth scarce gone, but neither maid, wife nor widow. 
These sad stories are common in this great city, exciting 
hardly a passing remark even in their immediate circle ; and 
such a deed of bitter wrong, which would set a whole vil- 
lage in commotion, its lesson be felt for years, and its sad 
story be held up as a warning by coming grandmothers, 
passes over the case-hardened heart of society in this mart 
|| of wickedness like a cloud over the water, with scarce a 
shadow, and its effects alike traceless and unavailing. The 
deed of wrong is hushed up, the victim is crushed to obscuri- 
ty ; friends thrust her aside in their self-righteousness to pay 
homage to the wicked doer, while he walks boldly out of 


Some months bygone, I wrote for the New Mirror a! 
chapter from the history of our cheap boarding-house, which | i 
was made matter of record in vol. ii., p. 33, and I now pro- 
pose, (as was then promised,) to give you chapter second, || 
being another leaf from the same book. 

Events are daily transpiring in this entrepot of humanity, 
(known and baptized as a cheap boarding-house,) well wor- | 
thy of commemoration, and I have many incidents jotted | 
down in my memorandum book for future reference and en- 
latgement. My present object, however, is not to make | 
farther developments of the mysteries of cheap boarding, | 
but merely to give a rough outline of one of the many curi- | 
ous characters who partake of the enjoyinents thereof, and | 
detail a few incidents of his life ; some of the most impor. | 
tant having been of recent occurrence. | 

| 


The individual I have now upon my gridiron is one of a! 
class by no means infrequent in similar haunts, and I pro- 
pose to turn him and do him brown, for the benefit of the | i 





|, priety, for the thoughtless misdoings of other days. 


| life. 


public. He rejoices in the euphonious appellation of Cesry | |\the atmosphere of ruin, and with head erect in society, 
Bruce, and I take his name for my story’s title ; not, how- | | again tramples over the laws of God and man, to repeat his 
ever, from any intrinsic meaning it may possess, or peculiar | | crime as often as he can force time and opportunity to its 
appositeness. His godfather, honest man, had not the faint. | | completion. Julia experienced the full amount of wrong and 
est idea, when he selected this name, of the marvellous ta- abuse from her illegal lord, running through the various phases 
lent of his precocious godson, and is in no wise accountabie |! of a cooling attachment, subsequent neglect, and final de- 
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sertion; and then wandered back to her old home, ruined, 
wretched, and self-condemned. 

For a time after her return she was but seldom visible ; 
the consciousness of her degradation weighing too heavy 
on her spirit to permit of facing her old friends ; but Time, 
the soother of all sorrow, who varnisheth over evil as well as 
good, aided by the forgiving kindness of her mother, began 
to heal the broken spirit ; and she soon allowed herself tu 
be seen at less rare moments by the eager eyes of expectant 
youths, victims of the cheap landlady, who were wont in 
other days almost to worship her bright smiles and blooming 
cheeks. When by chance they now saw that pale face and 
downcast look, they were moved to pity ard consolation. As 
day by day wore away, Julia’s visits to the parlour were at 
less and less protracted intervals, until, encouraged with 
kind looks and sympathising words, she resumed by degrees 
her old habits, and finally, emboldened by continued deferen- 
tial courtesy, she took her old seat at one end of the long 
table, amid the respectful and sorrowful circle of her former 
admirers. The keen edge of those admirers’ pity, however, 
presently became blunted by constant use, and they were 
daily letting their sorrow for her wrongs become uncon- 
sciously merged in something of their former admiration for 
her person. True to woman’s nature, Julia speedily saw and 
availed herself of this advantage. It soon became evident 
to the more experienced observers, that remembrance of her 
wretchedness was dimmed and faded,—that real grief was 
giving way to love of admiration,—that the story of her 
wrongs was fading from her memory ; and though the down- 
cast looks and sorrowful face were still worn, like custom- 
ary suits of solemn black, they were but convenient and 
fashionable matters, noteless of feeling; while an increased 
tidiness of attire—a more elaborate arrangement of the jetty 
hair, with a certain spruceness of demeanour, showed they 
were but other phases of coquetry—that fondness of admira- 
tion was still lord paramount of her nature, and that “the 
dejected ’haviour of the visage,” and all the “forms, moods, 
shows of grief” did not “denote her truly,” but were only 
used with right good will under the mother’s revived auspices 
for further conquests and coquettish victories. 

Daily, then, did the sad and sentimental Julia take her seat 
mournfully at the bay window, gazing through its unmask- 
ed panes in melancholy abstraction up and down the nar- 
row street. Her plaintive air was an object of interest for a 
while to the passers by, but they soon became accustomed 
to it, and, save to strangers, she ceased to be matter of notice ; 
though her pale face was as regularly exhibited, as the state- 
ly head of the wax lady, which in melancholy sobriety, turns 
lazily upon its pedestal in the artist’s window in Broadway. 
The regular comers and goers of that dirty thoroughfare be- 
came well accustomed to the sight, and regarded it as little 
as the fashionable lounger regards the dingy and grim me- 
dallion which frowns so sadly from Emmet’s monument ; 
and which, by the bye, is no inapt emblem of Julia’s fixed 
and melancholy visage in these her days of demi-widow- 
hood. 

The melancholy aspect, with the “ veiled lids,” and “‘ windy 
suspiration of forced breath” were not without their effect 
upon those who thronged around our landlady’s feeding 
troughs, and Julia’s victories were soon as manifold and com- 
plete as in her palmy days. Before the solemn battery of her 
melancholy charms Cebry sighed and Cebry fell! But Iam 
anticipating. Let me introduce Cebry to the reader’s ac- 
quaintance. 

Cresry Bruce, in his own estimation, is a man of the 
world, and a man well to do in that world. His origin is stu- 


many, but itis known he sprang from worthy parents, though 
sprung from the ancestral branch of his family tree, a pil- 
the disparagement of Cebry, unless he partakes of the den- 


friends. 
for the dentist’s sins of commission, although he may have 
his commissions out of their results. His father was an in- 
dustrious sewer of patches and mender of soles, and well 
fulfilled his cobler destiny. Cebry, however, soared above 
it, and though born and bred to the lapstone, he would stone 
the man that alluded to it, if he dared; but as he was un- 
fortunately born destitute of both moral and physical cour. 


but compensateth himself by damning his own unoffending 
shoemaker with the air of one *‘ to the manor born,” and thus 
venteth his general and ill-suppressed indignation against 
the vocation upon its individual specimens. After Cebry be- 
came of the age when incipient men cast off the trammels of 
parental restraint, he sunk his lapstone five fathoms deep, 
and migrated to this huge city, with a heart gasping for 


ter who might be robbed of their down. 

And here a word in extenuation of my pen, which is in. 
sensibly wandering into a cavilling spirit in sketching the 
rising sun of Cebry’s prosperity. No man should be ridi- 
culed in this tolerant country for attempting to rise above 
his native level, unless he is clearly unfitted by native in. 
capacity for any higher position ; but when, as in the case 
of Cebry, there is a grovelling incapacity for soaring, and 
the native dirt will cling to the aspirant, the attempt be. 
comes of itself ridiculous, and we condemn with involun- 
tary spirit. In his case, there was probably a very tolerable 
cobbler spoiled when he threw away the symbols of his 
trade—for, in his original calling, he might possibly have 
been of some service to his fellow men as patcher and 
mender ; but with his leather apron his usefulness departed, 
and he is now but a parasitical drone in society—an un. 
sightly wart on the body politic. 

To resume the waxed end of Cebry’s history. He mi. 
grated hither, and his first essay in acquiring plunder was 
in the peddling of lottery tickets, which he contrived to get 
for a promise to pay, from some trusting and credulous 
vender, and then sought out his customers among the needy 
and ignorant, in by-places. As Cebry made no returns to 
the original holder, rarely buying in the same office twice, 
he was consequently enabled to undersell his confiding 
patrons ; and this “ sharp practice” established a thriving 
and lucrative trade, congenial to the heart and soul of Ce. 
bry. It is unnecessary to follow him in his different turn. 
ings and twistings to the position he now occupies, through 
the various phases of agent for swindling institutions and 
fraudulent companies, where he pocketed spoils at the cost 
of widows and orphans, whose consequent ruin was of 
small account, to him; but it will suffice to say, unwearied 
practice in similar dealings had thoroughly shut up every 
human avenue to his heart, and his thoughts stirred not 
but to the music of dollars and cents. Cebry had no sep. 
sation apart from the all-absorbing one of gain. Penurious 
to a degree, his great glory was ‘a bargain,” his chief de. 
light “a shave.’ Manifold are the stories current of his 
altercations with cabmen, porters, and other necessitous 
humans; and, in the matter of boarding, he is a match for 
the—landlady herself. So say they all. The instances of 
petty oppression on the poor and needy are as the hours of 








diously concealed, and consequently obscure to the eyes of the 


his life. 


age, he simply receiveth such intimations in eloquent silence, | 


pelf, resolving, so to speak, to feather his own nest, no mat- | 


he now practically denies them. ‘True, there has a dentist | 


fering scion of an honest stock, but this should be nothing to 


' 
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ie 


tist’s plunder, which, indeed, is shrewdly suspected by his is 
But be that as it may, he is in nowise accountable © 
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The personal appearance of Cebry is worthy of record. 
He carries on his frontispiece the indubitable marks of a 
money-dealer. His is one of those peculiar faces which, 
when encountered on a landlord, in one’s yearly sojourning 
after a domicil, prompts the inquirer at once to dislike the 
tenement, and he stops not to inquire the rent; the small- 
ness of the swindle being of no consequence with such a 
visaged proprietor. Hard-faced is the common term, but 
it is not sufficiently expressive. Cebry’s face is round and 
red, carrying one perpetual blush for the position it occu- 
pies, evidently ashamed that it masks so vile a heart; but 
there is nothing ruddy or blooming about it. The wavy 
lines that cord the forehead, and, ray-like, diverge from the 
corners of the eyes, are indications of premature age—the 
fruit of close and careful penny-watching. ‘The cold gray 


eyes have no more meaning or feeling in them than if} 


carved on a paving-stone, and never twinkle save at an ex- 
pectant dollar; while the short, thin, pinched-up, and red- 
tipped nose is a speaking feature, turned up at the end, as 
if disgusted with everything about it, admitting of no 
comparison or companionship, and standing isolated and 
“ jslanded” in the meaningless waste of face—short, shriv- 
elled, and mean. Underneath it, like the closed clasp of a 
purse, his thin lips compress themselves over the avenue of 
his victuals, and cannot, by any ingenuity, be made to open 
wide enough to say “* yes” to an entreated favour, and are 
hemmed in by two parenthetical wrinkles, clasping his 
mouth like a pair of callipers, as if the lips were not tight 
enough to keep in and suppress any feeble glimmer of feel- 
ing which might accidentally be engendered within. One 
must have a wild fancy, and great stretch of, imagination, 
to suppose a kind word or tender expression ever passed 
that portal. The face is the index of the man, and a very 
full table of contents it is—mean, stingy, self-conceited, 
soul-pinching, money-loving human. 

Of Cebry’s outer belongings, it is befitting I should speak ; 
for they have a marvellous exactitude and show of pro. 
priety, well becoming the selfish adjustment of ideas be- 
longing to the inner man. Eyes never saw spot or dirt 
upon his apparel. The whited-sepulchre appearance is car- 
ried to excess in every adornment of his person, but inevi- 
tably and most apparently adjusted to the smallest possible 
disbursement of means. Look at him as he perambulateth | 
Broadway, in a cloak of glistening broadcloth, innocent of | 
the lightest particle of lint or dust, with a fancy lining of 
the most approved and showy colours—but look upon that 


of sins. The raw material of that garment was bought of 
his friend the importer, who labours under the hallucination 
that Cebry hath, at some forgotten period, done hima kind.* 
ness; and it was fashioned and fabricated by an east-side 
tailor, who, by some mysterious and yet unexplained pro- 
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ly indicating the necessity of a new purchase, not having 
made the slightest advance on its comely colour. 

It is needless to make a complete inventory of his be- 
longings, for they are in keeping with his hat and cloak. 
One thing, however, being a serious annoyance to Cebry, 
may be recorded. The casings of his nether man have 
that baggy protuberance at the knee, despite his protracted 
| Standings, and constant elevation of feet in adjacent chairs 
| when sitting, which give such undeniable evidence that 
|long time hath passed since tailor touched the garment. 
|Cebry would give—a promise to remember him—to any 
/man who would point out a moneyless way of remedying 
| the difficulty. 
| Such are the leading characteristics of Cebry’s outer and 
||inner man. His present occupation he dignifieth with the 
title of broker; while those who know him add thereto a 
| slight prefix, and say street-broker, which serves to distin- 
| guish him from those who pay rent. He hath no office, 
‘rent being an unnecessary expense to one who hath so 
| many friends having offices where he can sojourn rentless, 
‘and pick up and entice away their customers. The pecu- 
| liar functions of a street-broker are not generally under- 
| stood in our broker-ridden community. He is a go-between 
| from man to man, keeping them asunder on pretence of 
| bringing them together; paring off a so-called brokerage 
|| from either party, for doing what they themselves could 
| better do, if the intermeddling broker would but cease his _ 
| interference. 
|| ‘This deponent was once witness to the exchange of a 
| watch for a horse, under peculiar circumstances, wherein 
| figured an individual in precisely the same capacity of bro- 
| ker, which Cebry seeketh now to maintain, in other men’s 
| trades of houses, stocks, and lands; and it will best illus- 
| trate his position in society to give the story, by way of 
| episode. 

It was this wise:—An earnest, downright countryman, 
possessing what he called a horse, (and it certainly was a 
| very good frame for one, the substance only being lacking,) 
| was wandering about a tavern, no matter where, but it 
| was in a country village. Sitting upon the “ stoop” of the 
| tavern was the jeweller of the place, strongly under the 
| influence of vinous potations, holding in his hand a watch 
| of dubious value. Near him was the man of sharp prac- 
| tice—the broker. The jeweller, in a stuttering conversa- 
| tion with the broker, communicated, with drunken gravity, 
| his desire to possess the horse, and his willingness to give 
the watch in lieu thereof; and, as he knew the broker was 
‘his best friend,” he signified his readiness to give him five 
dollars to accomplish the exchange. The bystanders were 
all well aware that the broker had previously learned the 
countryman’s extreme anxiety to consummate so desirable 
a bargain, and to get the watch in exchange for the animal ; 








cess, found himself one day suddenly in Cebry’s debt. See, 
too, his glittering hat, of Bowery manufacture, with its nap | 
assiduously evened by constant manipulations of brush, | 
hand, or handkerchief. No man ever saw that hat set | 
down in room or hall—table was never conscious of its | 
support. It hangs either on its appropriated peg, or owner’s | 
head, or else is nicely balanced in that owner’s hand. 
“The wearing of nap is superfluous,” quoth Cebry, “and 
may be avoided, with care ;” and to this day, though the date 
of its fashioning is lost in obscurity—to this hour, its upper 
corner apparently hath not lost a hair. Itis never heedless- 
ly entrusted to the tender mercies of a crowd, but is held 
aloft with saving caution ; and, despite the ancient date of 
its birth, the periphery of both brim and crown retain their 
Pristine blackness; that undesirable white margin, so clear- 





though it was matter of strong doubt if either article would 
go any protracted period without being carried. They had 
also witnessed with what avaricious cunning the broker had 
| artfully led the jeweller, whose “ wit was out,” from point 
| to point in the conversation, until the offer of a compensa- 
| tion was made. So our broker goes to the countryman, 
and, after many protestations of friendship and disinterest. 
edness, offers to complete the desired exchange of property 
on payment to him, by the said countryman, of the trifling 
sum of five dollars. This small addition to the cost of the 
watch was, with some reluctance, acceded to. It is easy to 
see that, after a few goings between, keeping them from 
each other on pretence of bringing them together, the trade 
was completed, and the broker pocketed the double fives ; 
being, as is generally the case, more than the worth of the 
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articles themselves. This is called a brokerage, Heaven | some one. She pondered particularly upon the relationship 
knows why; and this is Cebry’s daily business. He prowl. || in which she stood with the absent moustache, but that being 
eth about streets and offices, with ears open and eyes apart ; i no legal hindrance, she had sufficient confidence in her own 
and, wherever he can see or hear the unwary talking of || tact and art of wooing to believe she could overcome any 
buying or selling, he thrusts himself in their several ways, || repugnance he might have on that account as well as be en. 
keepeth them asunder, and, wiggling through a succession || abled to protect herself from its consequences in the eyes of 








of meanness and petty frauds, achieves a brokerage. Such, '| a censcrious world. She doubted not, perseverance and ad. | 


oh reader, is Cebry’s daily doing. I seek not to exalt him || dress would crown her wishes and Cebry’s conquest if she 
unduly in your estimation. I once fairly set about it. She was not slow to perceive that, 
Such, then, is Cebry, and Cebry’s occupation ; neither || though Cebry had looked upon her in her more beautiful girl. 
the man nor his calling coming within the pale of reputable I! hood, unmoved and with seeming indifference, yet her me- 
|lancholy did not pass his daily vision so wholly unnoticed, 

But it was not to be expected he should be overlooked by | 


matters, and both to be avoided by every good citizen. | 
'| She felt nearly certain he did not view her now with entire 
our scheming landlady, in her thoughtful casting about for || indifference. On this fragile basis she built a broad and 


the necessary material to repair the cracked reputation of || beautiful superstructure of coming happiness and oblivion of | 


her daughter. She knew the obduracy of Cebry’s heart, || the past. 
his protracted bachelorship, and a careful avoidance of the | Cebry was not wholly unconscious of her charms. Even 
smailest possible expense; but, from small indications’! before her elopement he had not looked upon her without a 
which did not escape her lynx-eyed watchfulness, she some- i! secret and ill-defined wish for possession ; but costs and 
times dared to hope that Julia might entice him, notwith- i charges, and lack of any reasonable amount of human feel. 
standing these obstructions, to encounter the costs and | ing, had prevented the wish growing to a tangible or trouble. 
charges of matrimony. How it was to be accomplished, |) some shape. Her melancholy added to her attractions in 
she was far from being clear; for she could not deny, in'| Cebry’s eyes. Her daily sighings at the bay window, her 
her own thoughts, that Cebry had ever regarded the small. |) beautifully-modulated voice, plaintive and sad, specially di- 
est possible coin of the realm with more favour than the | rected to his ear, fell softly but continually upon his heart, 
most cunningly devised specimen of female loveliness that! like the dropping of water upon stone. At first but slightly 
ever crossed his vision. But she communicated the hope | sensible of their influence, he chatted casually with her in 
to her daughter, and with it such advice as her more ma-|| the recess of the bay window, and gazed admiringly upon 
ture age and enlarged experience enabled her, to accom. | the velvet whiteness of her face—(patent pearl powder, 
plish the desirable object, and crown successfully the great |) bought at Jones’ ;) and sometimes would almost find his in- 
scheme of her life, by the capture of a man of money. In | ner man moving in sympathy with the heaving of her bosom. 
the days of Julia’s girlhood, the mother had oft-time thought I The daily sight of her voluptuous charms, heightened by art 
of Cebry as the man for her projects; but at that time she |! and melancholy, would have moved a rock. But Cebry was 
was too well aware that Julia cared for more in a husband || more than rock. He was Iron. 
than the mere jingling of coin. However, she now thought, i How, or when, or where, the first faint impression was 
and thought truly, that Julia’s recent experience would lead | made upon his heart it is impossible to record ; but, to the sur. 
her to properly value so capital a prize in the matrimonial || prise of all, Julia had effected lodgment there. On the first 
lottery as our unworthy friend Cebry, albeit he was so capi-|/ fluttering palpitation of incipient love, Cebry roused, and 
tal an ass. || shaking himself like a dog from a cold bath, endeavoured to 
Julia, on her part, soon became fully cognizant of the de- rid himself of the impression. But in vain. The barbed dart 
sirableness of Cebry. ‘The scales of young Romance had || had entered, and could not be withdrawn by gentle means. 
fallen from her eyes, and she saw with a prudent and clear |! Musing upon his destiny, he thought there was but one Cebry 
worldly vision. She knew that common report adjudged him || but there were many Julias. In his own estimation he was 
possessed of means, and while she knew not how they were | himself his only parallel, while Julias could be picked up in 
acquired, she was well aware how many fine things those |! every highway and byway. This, though flattering to his great 
means would buy, if she controlled them; and in her day i ruling feature, self-love, moved not her influence a jot ; and 
dreams she scattered Cebry’s savings with a rapidity that | the new disease being homeopathic to the old one, they could 
would have shocked the soul of their possessor. In her oc-!! not long exist together. One drop of true love, highly con- 
casional walks through our showingly margined thorough- |! centrated, was working its way slowly but certainly against 
fares, she gazed admiringly in at the windows upon the va- In ocean of love of self. Gradually grew his self-love weak- 
rious tempting displays of female garniture, and thought of || er, and gradually grew stronger his love for Julia, until the 


Cebry and of dry goods, until every choice balzarine and silk 
became insensibly associated in her mind with Cebry’s name; 
and she would often in her dreamy moods, when seven- 
leagued thought had stalked over the barriers between her 
and possession, find herself mentally teasing him, as her 
liege lord and master, for the necessary wherewithal to add 
stores of shawls and laces to her now scanty possessions. 
Various were the plans she devised for the enjoyment of 
Cebry’s hoards. These hoards of pelf were of themselves 
sufficient inducement in her present position to render his 
conquest desirable. Added to these was the fact that Cebry 
was a stout and stalwart man, and though not of comely 
countenance or pleasing demeanor, she thought he would 
form no bad addition to a well-provided household. She 
mused long and earnestly upon the matter, for she had ne- 
cessary and weighty reasons for committing matrimony with 


latter fairly obtained the mastery, and Cebry was in love. 
True, a thought—a half painful thought—would sometimes 
| croas his mind of Julia’s late misadventure, of her elopement 
with the moustache, and its probable consequences ; but in 
the presence of the sorrowful beauty admiration blunted per 
ii ception, and he gradually thought less and less upon its 
|| wrong, until he finally persuaded himself not only that she 
| was more sinned against than sinning, but that subsequent 
repentance had made the act meritorious, and he saw het 
not amiss, (a vile pun.) So sees the moth the candle, and 
clasps its fatal brightness. From the casual conversation, he 
passed gradually to oft repeated and protracted sittings at the 
bay window, and on one memorable night was actually see? 
to walk out arm in arm with the sighing beauty. Do nol 
imagine, however, patient reader, that any invitation from 
Cebry to place of amusement, concert, or ball, drew them 
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forth. Far from it. Cebry’s heart was touched, ’tis true ; but 
deep, deep within its innermost recesses was hidden the key 
of his pocket, and no wanton expenditure of two shillings yet 
resulted. This weakness, or rather this strength, was well 
known tothe wooing Julia, and the way she descanted upon 
the {prodigal spendings of the young and thoughtless was 
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heart. Its iron walls could not withstand that shot. The 
spirit of trade was roused within him. The idea of getting 
the advantage fired the broker with an unnatural ardour, he 
pressed his suit as if a brokerage depended upon it, vehe- 
mently proposed, and was languidly accepted. Julia tri- 
umphed and Cebry was won. Apparently overcome with 
music to Cebry’s ears. ‘Taking her text from those very shop || her emotions she leaned faintingly upon his breast, where 
windows where Cebry’s ideal image had oft time been with |/ never before was woman’s head pillowed; Cebry’s arm 
her, as she gazed admiringly upon their contents, (time being || clasped her taper waist, and screwing his lips into the proper 
not yet ripe for purchases,) she vented eloquent indignation | form for the first time in twenty years, he placed a raptur- 
upon such wicked extravagance, and the enamoured Cebry | ous kiss upon the pearl powder, and the contract was rati- 
was in ecstacy. It jumped with his humour to a nicety, and || fied. 

led him to think, infatuated man,—so blind is even a little Cebry’s meditations upon his pillow that night were new 
love—that Julia would make a famous hoarder and saver of || and strange and contradictory. Fired with the interview, 
his gains. On this thought Cebry pondered and Cebry ! he delighted in studying over its minutest act, dwelling upon 
dreamed, and at the conclusion of the walk had nearly per- i its delights, until imagined ecstacy nearly steeped his senses 
suaded himself it would be matter of economy—a saving of |! in slumber. But when his eyes closed, dark visions of com- 
tailors’ bills, to have the assistance of Julia’s judgment and } ing costs and charges threw their black shadows over him, 
the control of Julia’s hands. But Cebry was cautious, and } starting him from his transitory sleep to revel again in bliss- 








did not commit himself. 

In his more sanguine moments, when pondering upon the 
result of his attentions to Julia, he thought how they might 
both board with the old lady, priceless and forever ; and thus, 
unlike most matches, his should deduct instead of adding to 
his personal expenses fodder and lodging for one! He pic- 
tured to himself, too, sundry snug little brokerages in making 


| ful remembrance and anticipation. 


Alternating thus be- 
| tween joy and dread, between present happiness and future 
cost, Cebry passed into the land of dreams, an engaged 


| 

|} man. 
| Both the mother and Julia were too good tacticians to let 
| the greenness of this engagement wilt in the sunshine of de- 


ilay. They were not without their fears that when the first 


the old lady’s purchases for her, and finally persuaded him- | whirlwind of passion had subsided, the reaction might lead 
self Julia was a bargain. Thoughts of gain came to bolster |; Cebry to think there would be less expense in defending a 
up and favour his kindling love,—Julia’s charms and his || breach of promise suit than in wedding the fascinating Julia. 
expected gains acted reciprocally upon each other. With Accordingly it was less than two weeks from the date of 
every swelling sigh he felt his purse inflate—with every || his proposal, and but a trifle over four months from the date 
heave of that voluptuous bosom he saw his hoarded pile || of her elopement with the moustache, when Julia stood up 
lift up. | before the holy man side by side with Cebry, and with clasp- 
Deluded man !—but such is love! ,ed hand and glittering ring was made a wedded wife. The 
What upon earth induced the steel-hearted Cebry, after | Plainness of the ceremony and its attendant cheer matched 
thirty-five years of unregretted celibacy, to rush thus towards || marvellously well with the parson’s fee, which was nought. 
involuntary matrimony, was to many a marvel. No sudden|' A wedding trip of four days’ duration made fearful havoc 
accession of lucre dragged him on, for Julia had not a groat ; | in Cebry’s hoardings. But intoxicated with delight in the 
no brokerage glimmered in perspective that was visible to) possession of his pretty wife, Cebry was in a bewildered 
any other than the keen vision of a broker; for the slight || state, and spent his nioney with a freedom that astonished 
anticipated perquisites on the mother’s purchases were too | himself. A languishing look, a caress, and his heart and his 








remote for the eyes of the many. He was seemingly impel- | 


led by remorseless and remediless destiny to fly, moth like, | 


into the flame of Julia’s charms. 

Seated in the bay window—the old trysting place—one 
pleasant twilight, with no third person in earshot, Cebry and 
Julia endeavoured, like true lovers, to reciprocally deceive 
each other. On this evening, more than on any other, was 
Cebry prodigal of his attentions and Julia lavish of her fa- 
vours. She talked economy and devoted love, while he was 
in raptures at the mixture of parsimony and affection ; and 
getting warmed by her plaintive eloquence, her sighing, her 
economy and her charms, Cebry talked of a home—yea, 
spoke of domestic love !—as if in the flint that enacted the 
part of heart within him, there had at last been discovered 
avein of feeling and affection. Cebry’s senses went into 
captivity, and he talked of the blessing of a wife! Fond man! 
it was the first time the word had ever passed his lips in se- 
tious relation to himself, and it started him from his propri- 
ety. Julia, with unerring tact, clutched at the opportunity ; 
and with a melting sigh, she modestly dropped her head and 
murmured something about his “taking advantage” of her 
“peculiar feelings.” 


“Taking advantage !"—gods and goddesses, what pro. 
Pitious one among ye, controlling Julia’s destiny, inspired 
her to utter those cabalistic words? “Taking advantage !” 





That phrase was as a Stockton gun to the barriers of Cebry’s | 


| 
| purse opened. 


Guided by experience, the wary Julia availed herself to 
|the utmost of the honeyed influence of the honeymoon. 
| Barely had she returned when the hearts of shop-keepers 
| were made glad by her many purchases ; while the constant 
‘army of bundles, with their fatal little square bills, ready re- 
|ceipted, for which the boys were instructed to wait for the 
pay, passed like a battle array before the bewildered eyes of 
|Cebry. His pocket-book eollapsed while Julia’s wardrobe 
expanded. Soft blandishments and caresses kept the money 
moving, and when these failed, tears—persuasive tears oiled 
the pregnant hinges of his purse ; and that which before 
opened not to give but to receive, now felt only a returning 
|tide. Truly, with Julia, “ thrift did follow fawning.” From 
avery scanty category of dresses, she rapidly passed into 
the possession of an extended variety of changes, and her 
wants were anticipated for years, to say nothing of sundry 
presents to the good mamma and other friends. 

At the end of the month, to the astonishment and mortal 
terror of the married man, our worthy landlady, his respect- 
ed mother-in-law, handed to the wondering Cebry a neatly 
folded ominous looking note, which being opened, amazed 
him with a bill of board vs. Cebry Bruce and Lady, for four 
| weeks! This was the unkindest cut of all, but dropped the 

scales from Cebry’s eyes. The spirit of saving and of gein 
jreturned again—the amount of his spendings for the past 
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month suddenly flashed upon him, and he was himself once 
more. 

It is well for the credit of human nature that none other 
ears than his landlady’s heard his remonstrances—his plead- 
ings, his succession of mean evasions to avoid this bill. Into 
every possible combination did he present the matter to his 
mother-in-law, and with greedy cunning set forth the impro- 
priety of the charge. But the old lady was resolute. She 
was a woman of the world, she knew her man, and with 
both eyes to the main chance, she was firm in her demand. 
Cebry remonstrated—the old lady only shook her head ; 
Cebry became indignant—the old lady only smiled; until, 
finally yielding to unavoidable necessity, he simply asked a 
reduction in rate, but she refused to abate a single penny. 

The bill was paid, while Cebry groaned in spirit. 

About three months have now elapsed since the wedding, 
and Cebry has become somewhat wonted to his new life. 
He has returned to his old habits, like the dog to his vomit, 
and penuriousness again reigns triumphant ; but new cares, 
new duties, new thoughts have taken the place of his bache- 
lor associations. He lives now in the expectation of raising 
up future servants to the republic, and as “ coming events 
cast their shadows before,” his expectations will doubtless 
be speedily realized. Undeniable indications, coupled with 
the more certain lapse of time, have already compelled him 
to abandon any claims of paternity for the first born, but he 
speaks confidently of his prospects hereafter. I have ear- 
nestly advised his silence on this point, however, for too con- 
fident speaking would make it excessively awkward and 
embarrassing if this should be the only one. 

Such is one chapter in the life of Cebry Bruce. It hath 
its moral. 0. 





THE LOVE-LETTER ; 
OR, A SECRET OF THE CONFESSIONAL. 


Herz is a story, related to me by an artist, about one of 
the most famous of the Belgian paintings. I will give it to 
the readers of the New Mrrror as he told it me. 

‘On acold morning in the month of December, 1839, I 
was crossing the Place of the Marché-du-Vendredi, so cele- 
brated in the history of the troubles that agitated the six- 
teenth and seventeenth centuries. This Belgian town des- 
potic rancour named Gand the Turbulent. I was looking 
round for the place on which was erected a pillar in memo- 
ry of the emperour, Charles the Fifth, in 1600, and which 
the rage of the populace demolished in 1796. But notice, 
I pray you, how ehance sometimes delights to lift our curi- 
osity off its hinges! Notice, how in spite of itself, our mind, 
which we usually in our pride consider ourselves the sove- 
reign master of, is often carried, by a capricious and un- 
known power, far, very far from the end it promised itself 
to reach! There, where I sought a souvenir of history, I 
found—— What ?—A love-letter !—I was prepared to plunge 
into the depths of science, or perhaps some philosophical 
meditation, and behold, willing, or unwilling, I was going 
to travel on the chart of Affection !—‘ Vanity of Vanities !’ 

** It was, moreover, a love-letter exactly like all love-let. 
ters present, past and future. It was written on fine satin 
paper, perfumed, and in that fiery style which the interested 
parties naively call, ‘ the lava of a burning volcano,’ but 
which an impartial third person always is ready to take for 
the sordid flame drawn from the match as it strikes the 
phosphoric steel. Exclamation points were abundant, and 
the ‘angel of my life,’ ‘soul of my soul,’ and ‘hearts 
which beat in unison,’ played the most conspicuous part in 
it. But, the best of all, there was a postscript! Eh! what 


would a love-letter be without a postscript, I ask all crea- 


tures endowed with any dose of sensibility? A rose-bush 
without roses! a year without spring! a cottage without a 
dairy! a shepherd without a crook! an i without a dot! 
less than nothing! This postscript was full of significance, 
It was thus couched—‘ If you love me as I love you, you 
will fly with me from the tyranny of barbarous parents! At 
nightfall I shall be in the chapel of Rubens. My heart tells 
me I shall not await you there in vain.’ 


I knew that one of the chapels of the church Saint Bavon 
was thus designated, on account of this picture it contained 
being the only one of Rubens which the town of Gand 
could boast. Turning and twisting the amorous epistle 
which chance had thrown in my hands, I reflected whether, 
as a real friend of art, I would not do well at nightfall to 
make another visit to the chef-d’euvre I had studied more 
than a year before. While deciding, a young lady, clad 
with remarkable elegance, came up to me, and in a voice 
trembling with emotion, said—‘t Monsieur, the paper which 
you this moment hold in your hand, did you not find it? 

*T replied in the affirmative. 

“ ¢ Monsieur, I lost it; will you refuse to return it me? 

“ ¢ Here it is, Mademoiselle.’ 

“¢ One question more, Monsieur. This paper, whose 
possession you renounce with a good grace, and for which 
I am deeply grateful—You have not read it? 

‘© Mademoiselle, I know not how to lie—I have read it.” 

“The poor girl, whose brow until then was of the redness 
of scarlet, grew paler than death. 

“T hastened to add—‘ Re-assure yourself, Mademoiselle ; 
I have already forgotten by whom and to whom this letter 
is written. I promise you never to recall it to mind,” 

“She thanked me with a look of celestial expression; 
then, drawing her veil over her charming face, disappeared. 
There were a thousand things in the look she gave me; 
there was naivete, regret, but also despairing resignation. 
I knew she wished, but dared not tell me, ‘ What I am going 
to do is wrong. But what can Ido? Fate compels me!’ 
Fate, the grand excuse of those who have no other! 

“ Ma foi! thought I, perhaps I am indiscreet ; but she 
has eyes too eloquent not to feel interested in her. And, 
after all, what does this love-letter prove? That she is 
loved ; that perhaps she loves; but that she is, at least, only 
partly culpable. She has still the right to say with the hero 
of Pavia—‘ All is lost, except honour!’ If my presence 
could snatch her from peril! Why may it not? I hesitated 
no longer; I determined to go to the chapel of Rubens! 
Yes, I will again admire the admirable chef-d’euvre of 
Saint Bavon, received in the abbey of Suint Amand. 1 
have seen it a hundred times, but never at nightfall, and 
Rubens merits being seen again and again, were it even— 
by moonlight. 

‘** It would not be convenient to allow the two lovers to 
be before me at the rendezvous; thus it was broad daylight 
still when I entered the chapel. My conscience forced me 
to give at least a few moments’ attention to the chef 
d’euvre. I did so, but this apparent satisfaction once paid 
my scruples, I occupied myself in finding a retreat where 
I could perceive everything without being seen myself. 
Nothing was more easy. There was a confessional in the 
chapel, and all its four doors were opened to me. I had 
only the embarrassment of choosing. 

** Before going further, allow me, dear reader, to interrupt 
my friend’s narration to tell you, in few words, that the Bel- 
gian confessionals are not in the least like those in Paris 
The Parisian confessionals, you know, can receive only oné 








priest and two penitents at a time, one on each side. It # 


“No one knew the chapel of Rubens better than myself. | 
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composed of an assembly of two, three, four, and even six 
confessionals united. Imagine a suite of cells separated by | 


a thin partition, and large enough for a penitent to enter 
and kneel. But let it be understood that, although thus 
connected with one another, all secrets ean be kept, if 
spoken in a low tone; not so, however, if made in a loud 
voice ; then the penitent would have three or four confessors 
instead of one.” 

And now I leave my friend to continue his recital. 

“T had been installed in my lurking-hole a good half 
hour when a young man appeared. He looked to the right, 
he looked to the left, and seemed highly surprised that he 
had to wait. Between ourselves, I must own he displeased | 
me at first sight. Ihave ever professed a deep hatred to | 
that race of individuals whose whole merit consists in a 
well-tied cravat, care‘ully-polished boots, smoothly-fitted | 
coat, spotless gloves, and a physiognomy proudly in love | 
with itself. Now the personage who strutted within two | 
steps of my confessional was a beau, in all the acceptation | 
of that word. I began to hope the fair girl would not come. | 

“ Heaven troubled itself little with my wish. She came. | 

“A very animated and ardent conversation commenced | 
between them, which I could hardly hear, but which I could | 
divine too well. The beau urged, insisted, supplicated ; his 
gestures, his supplications, his entreaties could be resolved 
in three words—‘ Let us fly!’ The lady hesitatingly re- | 
fused, still she refused. Ah! if I had dared cry out to her, 
‘Courage ! 

“ Daring this long debate night came. In the month of | 
December, night falls quick and dark. It seemed to me this | 
time it fell far more promptly, far more darkly than custo- 
mary, and cursing the obscurity that hindered me from con- | 
tinuing my role of observer, I prepared to leave my retreat, | 
explaining in the best way I could for my intervention in a | 
tete-a-tete in which I was not concerned. All at once the | 
lady exclaimed—‘ Heavens, a light! Persons! Where con- 
ceal ourselves? Then, as if a sudden inspiration had di-| 
rected her, and, with a motion full of piquant vivacity, she | 
pushed her lover on the shoulder and said— In this confes- 
sional! You here, I there, and may God protect us!’ She | 
ceased speaking; two doors opened and shut. I heard 
nothing more. | 

“ A moment after, I saw the church beadle enter, carry- | 
ing a lantern, and walking two or three steps before a priest, | 
of venerable aspect, white hair, and gait slackened by age. | 
At the side of the priest a woman with difficulty advanced, | 
seeming overwhelmed with grief. Deep groans escaped 
her breast, and tears inundated her face. I comprehended 
that this woman, smitten by the rude hand of misfortune, | 





came to implore the mysterious consolations of the word of | 


God, and I cursed the curiosity that had placed me in a 
situation not less difficult than ridiculous. If they should | 
discover me, what could I say ? 

“Chance came to my aid—the priest entered the only | 
unoccupied confessional. 

“ A lamp hung from the ceiling of the chapel, the beadle | 
lighted it, and, with a slow and heavy step, went into the | 
sacristy. 

“ At that moment profound silence reigned throughout 
the vast cathedral. 

“Soon words uttered with effort reached my ears. Half. | 
stifled complaints succeeded the murmurs. She then burst} 
into sobs, in spite of the touching exhortations of the priest, | 
Who vainly tried to restrain the overflowings of her desolated | 
soul. Her voice rose louder and louder, as painful avowals | 
and bitter remembrances gave more strength to the outburst, 





[ 


not so with the confessionals in Belgium, most of which are | 





of grief she endeavoured to repress, so, what was intended 
as a confession, was only a loud lamentation, sent forth by 
despair to the‘echoes of the sonorous chapel. It was im- 
possible not to hear; I took my part; I listened. 

‘“« « My father! my father! Why did you hinder me from 
dying? Why did you cross my path when I was going to 
demand death to heal the scars, the wounds that men had 
given my poor heart? Why make me live on earth since I 
have my child no longer? They have killed him, the cruel 
men! My child so beautiful, so good! my child, whom God 
gave me in days of clemency; and now, when he was my 
hope, my happiness, my life, God snatches him violently 
away! Is that just, my father?’ 

‘“*T could not hear the priest’s reply to these accusations 
of frantic grief against Providence; but it appeared to me 
that the eloquence of the holy man did not entirely fail of 
success, since it was with less rashness than resignation the 
penitent continued— Yes, my father, yes, I believe in your 
consoling words. God is punishing me for the fault I com- 
mitted! It was very great, I know it. A mad affection had 
carried away my whole being. A man told me I was beau- 
tiful, and charming above all women; he intoxicated me 
with his adoration ; and, as my mother had no faith in him, 
she refused to approve our love, I lent an ear to his culpable 
suggestions, and fled from my mother’s house at night—my 
mother who lived only for me and in me!’ 

«Oh! that was horrible. But since then I have been a 
prey to the keenest torture, so that I thought I had been 
punished sufficiently, and had purchased it by the most ter- 
rible expiations! I deceived myself; I see it. 

‘“* ¢ And yet, did not my mother die of despair when she 
found herself abandoned by her child? Dead, without it 
being permitted me to receive her last look of love, to fling 
myself on my knees before her, to beg indulgence and par- 
don! Not to receive the benediction of a mother on her 
death-bed, to fear that her last words were to curse her 
daughter! What a punishment, father! 

“¢ ¢ And he, for whom I left all ; he, for whom I killed my 
mother! he, for whom I had sacrificed everything, life, and 
honour, a thousand times more precious than life itself! did 
he not treat me with perjury and infamy? Did he not give 
the lie to all the promises, to all the oaths of love, that he 
swore to me before the altar? Did he not load me with his 
indifference and contempt? Did he not refuse to legiti- 
mize our union, by flinging in my face this horrible sen- 
tence—* Whoever is a bad daughter, will be a bad wife ; 
and whoever deceives her mother would deceive her hus- 
band!” 

“¢ What! was that not enough yet? 

“ ¢T had a son, a living witness of my crime, it is true ; 
but still he was my son, my joy, my all! And he is taken 
|away from me! The wicked killed him, after having die- 
| honoured him! He was reproached publicly with the shame 
| of his birth; the shame, alas! his wretched mother had en- 
| tailed upon him; and then the miserable bullies shed his 
| blood, which was mine! And, when sinking under my 
grief, I wish to tear myself from this world, where there 
was nothing left to retain me in it, you, father, place your- 
|self between me and despair, and, in God’s name, forbid 
| me to dispose of my life, which is not mine but God’s. You 
| bid me live, doubtless, that other women seeing me bearing 
the empty title of mother—I, who have a son no longer, 
seeing me a widow—may learn from me how many tears, 
how much regret and despair follow the commission of one 
| crime!” 

‘From that moment I heard nothing but tears and groans, 
at times mingled with the pathetic accents of a tender and 
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penetrating voice. Then the tears ceased to flow, the 
groans were hushed, and I supposed the priest and the peni- ; 
tent lifted their souls to God. In a few moments after, both | 
left the chapel. 

‘* Soon one of the confessionals opened. A woman passed 
the one in which I had taken refuge ; through her hands, | 
with which she covered her face, I saw her tears flowing. | 
Her lover followed her. Both walked with hurried steps. I 
sprang out and followed them. 

“I overtook them at the Marché du Vendredi, where 1| 
first saw her. Not far from them, behind some ruins, a post- | 
chaise awaited them. ‘There a new struggle was to take | 
place. The young man called heaven to witness the purity | 
of his intentions; the lady refused to listen to him, and, in| 
a grave and solemn voice, said to him: | 

* ¢Tt is all useless, Monsieur, you cannot convince me ;' 
for, while I live, the awful words I have heard this night | 
will never cease ringing in my ears—* Whoever is a bad 
daughter will be a bad wife, and whoever deceives her 
mother will deceive her husband !’ 

“The young man insisted, he even attempted to seize 
her hand ; but, turning from him, she saw me, ran, took my | 
arm, and said, with energy—‘ Monsieur, if, as I believe, you | 
are an honest man, conduct me to my mother. My mother 
and God will bless you.’ 





“‘ We directed our steps towards the hotel of the Count | 
de D——, and the postchaise rolled off on its way to Ger- || 





many. In 1840, Eugenie D became my wife. Since | 
that time we have never repented having overheard the | 
secret of the confessional. In the eyes of a good Catholic 
that is a great sin; but it seems to me that a great sin which 
has made two persons happy is almost worthy of absolution. 
What do you think, my friend 2” 

“ Alas!” said I, modestly, “I am no casuist ; but, since 
you ask my opinion, I shall tell you that I think that the sin 
which has made you two happy, singularly resembles two 
good actions. Go, then, in peace, and sin always in the 
same manner. E. P. 





DIARY OF TOWN TRIFLES. 
(KEPT REGULARLY FOR THE NEW MIRROR.) 

Visit to the Tombs—Police office—constable’s hint—watch-house 
—facility of imprisonment—the Tombs’ kitchen—prison. yard 
—inner prison—resemblance to Gadsby’s Hotel—occupation of 
prisoners—Saunders, the absconding clerk, and his accomplice 





Raget—Madame Raget’s devotion—passer of counterfeit mo- | 


ney—swindler—the cells carpeted—prisoners’ luxuries—fe- 


male prison—dislike to solitary confinement—“ Black Maria” 
—prevulence of scratched faces—Five Points by daylight— 
ulation swarming out of doors—police-officers and culprits 
aOchens Place— Murdering Query for the National 
Academy—purchase of an expensive piano by a carman—Stu- 
art’s new drygoods palace—curiosity-shop of Tiffany and 
Feung~-culden outbreak of genius by Mrs. Hunt of the Park. 

I cave in toa friend’s proposition to “ poke about,” lately, 
one afternoon, and, by dint of turning every corner that we 
had never turned before, we zig-zagged ourselves into a some- 
what better acquaintance with the Valley of Poverty lying 
between Broadway and the Bowery. On our descent we stop- 
ped at the Tombs, making, however, (as many do,) rather an 
unsatisfactory visit. We lacked an Old Mortality to decipher 
the names and quality of the tenants. It is a gloomy ac- 
cess to Justice, up the dark flight of steps frowned over by 
those Egyptian pillars; and the resolute-looking constables, 
and the anxious-looking witnesses and prisoners’ friends 
who lean and group at the bases of the columns, or pace 
up and down the stony pavement, show, with gloomy cer- 
tainty, that this is not the dwelling of “‘ Hope, with eyes so 
fair’ We turned out of the dark portico into the Police 
Court—a dingy apartment with the dust on the floor—not 





| 


like other unswept apartments, but ground into circles of 
fine powder by hurried and twisting footprints. No culprit 
was before the court, and the judge’s terrours were laid on 
the desk with his spectacles. We looked about in vain for 


was unrecognized by us, for (not being in the habit of un. 
holy cross) we were obliged to be notified by the “ hats off, 


rently a constable on duty. 

A side door led us downward to the watch-house, which 
occupies the basement of the Egyptian structure. It is on 
a level with the street, and hither are brought newly-caught 
culprits, disturbers of the peace, and, indeed, (so easy js 
disgrace,) anybody accused by anybody! It is not an un. 
common shape of malice (so the officer told us in answer to 
my query) for the aggressor in a quarrel to give the sufferer 
in charge to the watchman and have him locked up! The 
prisoner is discharged, of course, the next morning, the 
complainant not appearing, to prosecute ; but passing a night 
in a cell, even on false accusation, is an infliction which 
might fall with some weight on an honest man, and the 
power to inflict it should not be quite so accessible—* thinks 
I to myself” (I made the Mirror a mental promise to get 
better information on the subject of arrests, and generally 
on the subject of the drawing of the first line between “ our. 
selves” and the guilty. With Miss Lucy Long’s privilege, 
I shall duly produce what I can gather.) 

On application at the door of the prisons, we were in- 
formed nonchalantly (and figuratively, I presume) that it 
was “all open,” and so indeed it seemed, for there was no 
unlocking, though probably the hinges would have somehow 
proved reluctant had a prisoner tried the swing of them. 
We walked in to the prison-yard unattended, and came first 
to the kitchens. A very handsome woman indeed was 
singing and washing at a tub, and up and down, on either 
side of the large boilers, promenaded a half dozen men in 
couples—sailors and loafers, “ in for a month,” as we were 
afterwards informed. They looked as happy as such men 
do elsewhere, I thought, and wearing no prison-dress, they 
seemed very little like prisoners. It is considered quite t 
privilege, by the way, to be employed in the kitchen. 

The inner prison door looked mofe like one’s idea of 4 
*¢ Tolbooth,” and by it we gained the interiour of the Tombs 
Gadsby’s Hotel at Washington is a very correct model of it, 
on a somewhat large scale. The cells all open upons 
quadrangle, and around each of the four stories runs a light 
gallery. In the place of Gadsby’s fountain is a stove and 


/ the turnkey’s desk, and, just as we entered, one of the pr- 


soners was cooking his mess at the fire with quite an air d 
comfort and satisfaction. It chanced to be the time of day 
when the cell-doors are thrown open, and the tenants wert 
mostly outside, hanging over the railings, smoking, chatting 
with each other and the keepers, and apparently not at al 
disturbed at being looked at. Saunders, the absconding 
clerk, whose forgery made so much noise not long ago, wet 
pointed out to us, and a more innocent-looking fair-haired 
mother’s boy you could scarce pick out of a Freshman class 
He has grown fat in the Tombs. His accomplice, Rage 
the Frenchman, is not much older, but he looked rathet 
more capable of a clever bad trick, and Frenchman-like, bt 
preserved, even in prison, the dandy air, and wore his vé 
vet dressing-cap with as jaunty an air of assurance as if jus 
risen to an honest man’s breakfast. He is handsome, ami 
his wife still voluntarily shares his cell. A very worthy-look 
ing old gentleman leaned at his cell-door, a celebrated pass 








of counterfeit money ; and a most sanctimonious and thee 


anything note-worthy. Even the dignity of “ the presence” | 
covering where there is neither carpet, lady, nor sign of © 


gentlemen,” of the one other person in the room—appa. | 
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logical-student-looking young man was pacing one of the 
galleries, and he had been rather a successful swindler. 
Truly “‘ looks is nuffin,” as Sam Weller was shrewd enough 
to discover. 


We looked into one or two of the cells. To a man who 
has ever suited his wants to the size of a ship’s state-room, 
they are very comfortable lodgings, and probably a sailor 
would think quarters in the Tombs altogether luxurious. 
Punishment of this kind must be very unequal, until it is 
meted out by what a man has been used to. (Till then, at 
least, it is better not to steal!). Two or three of the cells 
were carpeted and decked with pictures, and the walls of 
one I looked into were covered with drawings. F#€nds are 
permitted, of course, to bring to prisoners any luxuries ex- 
cept liberty; and on the small shelf of another cell we saw 
a pyramid of gingerbread—the occupant, probably, still a 
youth. 

We passed over to the female prison. The cell-doors 
were all open as in the other wards. But here were strong 
symptoms that, however “ it is not good for man to be alone,” 
itis much more unpalatable to woman. A poor girl who 
had just been brought in, and was about to be locked up, 
was pleading piteously with the keeper not to be shut up 
alone. Seven others who had just been sentenced and 


they were. It is a pity women ever sin. They look so 
much worse than we—(probably from falling so much far- 
ther)—and degradation in dress is so markedly unbecoming ! 
Most of the female cells were double-bedded, I observed ; 
and in one, which was very nicely furnished, stood a tall 
and well-dressed, but ill-favoured woman, who gave back 
our look of ¢uriosity with a ferocious scowl. It struck me 
as curious, that, out of nineteen or twenty women whom 
we saw in the Tombs, two-thirds had scratched faces! 

One of the police-officers joined us in the latter part of 
our rounds, but too late for the thorough inquiries I wished 
to make ; and promising myself another visit to the Tombs, 
ahenpenied by some one in authority, I made my envied |} 
and unobstructed exit. 


It was a sunny Spring afternoon, the kind of weather in 
which, before all other blessings, to thank God for liberty. 


With a simultaneous expression of this feeling as we cleared |! 
the prison steps, my friend and I crossed the rail-track which || 


forms the limit of the New-York Alsatia, and were present- 
ly in the heart of the Five Points—very much in the same 
“circle” of society as we had just left, the differeuce proba- 
bly consisting in scarce more than cleanly restraint without 
want, and dirty liberty with it. Luckily for the wretched, 

the open air is very nearly as pleasant for half the year as 
the inside of a millionaire’s palace, and the sunshine is kept 
bright and the sky clear, and the wind kept in motion—alike 
for the pauper sitting on his wooden door-step and the rich 
man on the silk ottoman in his window. Possibly, too, there 
is not much difference in the linings of their content, and if || 
80, the nominal value of the distinctions between rich and 
poor should be somewhat modified. At the Five Points, to 
all appearance, nobody goes in doors except to eat and sleep. 

The streets swarm with men, women and children sitting 
down. The negro girls with their bandanna turbans, the 
Vicious with their gay-coloured allures, the sailors tired of 
pleasures ashore, the various “ minions of the moon” drow- 
ting the day away—they are all out in the sun, idling, jest- 
ing, quarreling, everything but weeping or sighing, or com- 
plaining. The street is dirty, but no offence to their nos- 
tils! The police officers are at the watch-house door, al- || 
ways on the alert, but (probably from possessing little ima- 
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gination) the culprits of to-morrow have no apprehension 
till apprehended. A viler place than the Five Points by 
daylight you could not find, yet to the superficial eye, it is the 
merriest quarter of New-York. I am inclined to think Care 
is a gentleman, and frequents good society chiefly. There 
is no print of his crow’s-foot about the eyes of these out- 
casts. Who knows how much happiness there is in nothing 
to dread—the downfall well over? ’ 

We strolled slowly around the triangular area which is 
the lungs of the Five Points, and, spoken to by some one in 
every group we passed, escaped without anything like a 
| rudeness offered to us. The lower story of every second 


| house is a bar-room, and every bench in them had a sleeper 


upon it. There are some houses in this quarter that have 


| been pretentious in their day, large brick buildings with ex- 
| Peasive cornice and mouldings—one particularly at the cor- 


;ner of the famous “ Murdering Alley,” which would bring 
a six hundred dollar rent, “borne like Loretto’s chapel 
| through the air” to a more reputable neighbourhood. 

We wound our way into the German quarter, which oc- 


|-cupies the acclivity between the Five Points and the Bow- 
|ery; but as I wish to connect, with a description of this, 
some notices of the habits and resorts of foreigners gene- 
| rally in New-York, I shall drop the reader at the corner. 

were “ waiting for their carriage” to go to Sing-Sing, sat |, 
around the stove in the passage, and a villainous-looking set || 





Query for the National Academy—whether it would 


| not pay to remove their exhibition to a more accessible alti- 


tude? The climb to that fifth story is toilsome to young 
‘and well people—particularly in the Spring, when there is 
less strength and more walking than at any other season of 


| the year—but to invalids and old people it is a formidable 


achievement and not likely to be attempted more than once, 


| however strong the temptation of good paintings. A Gal- 
'lery should be a resort—a lounge for the idle hour, else not 
|so well improved. If the annual exhibition were, for in- 


stance, on the ground-floor occupied by the Apollo Associ- 


| ciation, it is quite safe to say that it would be four times as 
‘much frequented. We trust the New Gallery, of which the 


| Reed collection is to be the basis, will be situated on the west 


| side of Broadway and on the street floor. An accessible 


lounge will then be open, in the using of which, public taste 


will be improved without urging or labour. 





It is right and wholesome that a new country should be 


| the paradise of the working-classes, and that ours is so 
|may be seen very readily. 


A wealthy merchant, whose 
family is about leaving the city, sold out his household fur- 
niture last week, and among other very expensive articles, 
,@ magnificent piano. It was bid off at a very fair price, and 


' the purchaser turned out to be the carman usually employ- 
ed at the merchant’s warehouse ! 
|daughters. The profits of this industrious man’s horse and 


He bought it for his 


cart were stated by this gentleman to approach three thou- 
sand dollars a year! 





A drygoods palace is now going up in Broadway, which 
will probably exceed in splendour even the celebrated shops 


| which are the prominent features of London and Paris. 


“* Stuart” is the projector, and when it is completed, he will 
leave the low-browed and dingy long-room in which he has 


| amassed a fortune, and start fresh in this up-town “ bezes. 


tein.” A noble dwelling-house has been completely torn 
down to yield its site, and extending back to a great depth, 
the new structure is to open by a right angle on another 
street, giving the facility of two entrances. “Shopping” is 
| to be invested with architectural glories—as if its Circean 
cup was not already sufficiently seductive ! 
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Even this chrysalis-burst of Stuart’s, however, is a less 
forcible exponent of the warrant for the importation of lux- 
uries, than the brilliant curiosrry sop of Tirrany and 
Youne. No need to go to Paris now for any indulgence of 
taste, any vagary of fancy. It is as well worth an artist’s 
while as a purchaser’s, however, to make the round of this 
museum of luxuries. The models of most of these fancy 
articles have been the perfected work approached with slow 
degrees, even by genius. Those faultless vases, in which 
not a hair line is astray from just proportion, are not the 
chance work of a potter! Those intricate bronzes were 
higk. achievements of art! Those mignon gems of statu- 
ary are copies of the most inspired dreams and revelations 
of human beauty! The arts are all there—their best tri- 
umphs mocked in luxurious trifles. Poetry is there, in the ; 
quaint and lovely conception of keepsakes and ornaments. | 
Even refinements upon ruralsimplicity are there, in the sim- | 
ple and elegant basket furniture of Germany. The me. | 
chanic arts are still more tributary in the exquisite enamel | 
of portfolios, the contrivance of marvellous trinkets, the 
fine carving and high finish of the smithery of precious 
metals. And then, no-where such trim shape and dainty | 





colour in gloves—no-where such choice dandy appoint- || the Tribune a short time since the following admirable trans. 
ments in the way of chains and canes—no-where sueh mol. ! fer of the Princeton calamity to the rhythm and frame-work 


lifiers of the hearts of sweethearts in the way of presents of || 
innumerable qualities, kinds, values and devices. I think 1 
that shop at the corner of Broadway and Warren is the || 
most curious and visit-worthy spot in New-York—money in 
your pocket or no money. And—(left out of our enumera- | 
tion)—these enterprising luxurifers have lately opened a 
second story, where they show such chairs and work-tables | 
as are last invented—things in their way gorgeous and un- 
surpassable. If the gods have any design of making me | 
rich, I wish it might be done before Tirrany and Youne get! 
too old to be my caterers. 





The theatrical astronomers have been much interested 
in the birth of a new star—lovely Mrs. Hunt of the Park— 
who has suddenly found her sphere and commenced shining | 
brilliantly in a range of characters seemingly written for the | 
express purpose of developing her talent. Her arch, half- 
saucy, and yet natural and earnest personation of Fortunio 
has ‘* taken the town.” She has made the success also of a 
very indifferent piece—a poor transfer of the celebrated 
Gamin de Paris—in which she played the character of a 
young rascal with a very good heart. The increasing ap- 
plause with which Mrs. Hunt is nightly greeted, after hav- 
ing had her light so long “ hidden under the bushel” of a 
stock actress, must be a high gratification to “ Strong-back,” 
her husband. Indeed, his undisguised enjoyment of her 
clever acting, (as he plays with her in Fortunio,) is as “ good 
as a play” and much more edifying. Success to her, pray I! 

THE BREVIARY. 
Tere are two or three poets in our country 
“ Worthy the bead-roll of immortal fame” 
who occasionally let go the busy shuttle of some other voca- 
tion and weave a beautiful thread at the poet’s loom. We 
find the following calm, thoughtful and skilfully-turned verses 


in the corner of one of our exchange papers, headed Music 
IN THE Heart, by Geo. W. Bethune :-— 





Tis not in hope to win 
The world’s vain smile, that thus I frequent pour 
My artless song—’tis that the cup runs o’er— 

I cannot keep within 
The gushing thoughts that struggle to have way, 
Flowing in unpremeditated lay. 








The rock, struck by the rod, 

Shed streams of gladness on the desert plain, 

So from my ruder heart flows forth the strain, 
Touched by thy grace, O God! 

The saddest day has lost its oy for me, 

If I may sing at eventide to Thee. 


Thou, who the bird hast tanght 
Its tune, the brook to gurgle, and the breeze 
To make sweet music with the forest trees, 
Within my soul hast wrought 
The charm divine, to cheer me on my way, 
To that bright world where angels sing for aye. 


Mine is no lofty lyre, 
Nor lute voluptuous—nor the poet’s meed 
Of laurel crown—a simple pastor’s reed 
Responds my meek desire 
3 breathe, obscure from men, into Thine ear, 
My God, the strain which they may scorn to hear. 


Yet, if its numbers might 
Win back unto thy fold some wandering sheep, 
Or bid some pilgrim sad forget to weep, 

I shall have rich delight, 
Nor need to envy then the proudest name 
That stands emblazoned on the roll of fame. 


Another writer of undoubted genius, whom we only know 
by seeing his name appended to what he writes in the news. 
papers, is James H. Cotuier, of Binghamton. We cut from 








of Childe Harold’s description of the battle of Waterloo. It 
is a transfer which required almost as much genius as the 
original die, being entirely fused over and harmoniously re- 
cast. 


There was a sound of revelry and mirth— 
Columbia's Capital had gathered there 
Her love and pride, her beauty and her worth; 
And Childhood's laugh, and voice of maiden fair, 
Rang sweetly out upon the sunny air, 
The bright-hued flowers of youth's first blossoming ; 
And manhood threw aside its weight of care, 
With the light thoughts that Woman's smiles e’er bring, 
To gaily welcome back the first glad breath of Spring. 


Ha! ’tis a gallant vessel, yon proud ship— 
As on its way unconsciously it leaps, 
Scarce in th’ unruffled stream it seems to dip, 
Though ceaseless vigils o’er the sea it keeps ; 
Not on the wings of sluggish breeze it creeps, 
But like a spirit onward it doth move 
When the wild wind in its dark cavern sleeps, 
Seeming a thing of beauty and of love, 
Gliding so calmly on, as gentle as a dove. 


It is the love-feast of its gala morn— 
And like the roses on a young bride’s brow, 
The pennants gay its tapering masts adorn, 
And spotless streamers deck its swan-like prow ; 
And its bright sides, as fast it dances now 
Over the waves, are wet with specks of foam, 
Like virgin tear-drops shed above the vow 
That tears her from the quiet of her home, 
O’er life’s storm-billows and dark sea to wildly roam. 


And light feet tread upon that snowy deck, 
And light hearts bound new pleasures still to find ; 
No fear to dream of, and no care to reck, 
And whisperings of love, and words that bind 
The links of friendship and of feelings kind, 
And witching music that the heart loves best, 
Floating in gladness on the summer wind ; 
And well-turned compliment and merry jest 
Flow round the jovial board, and to the feast give zest. . 


And now they listen to the mellow strain 
Of sume sweet song, that makes the thoughts of yore; 
And now they mingle in the dance again, 
Or view the scenery of winding shore, 
The lovely meadow, or the mountain hoar, 
The columned clouds, that in the sky afar 
Seem like the giant forms of things no more ; 
And now admire the nicely-balanced spar, 
And now the pomp and panoply of horrid war. 


“Come, lads! bring forth once more that booming gun, 
And while the merriment runs high below, 
Ere yet in splendour sinks the setting sun, 
Once more in echoing thunder shall it show 
The iron death it deals our country’s foe ; 
When black War spreads his wing o'er earth and se8, 
And bloody Murder, Misery, and Wo, 
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Like headless shadows, stalk at liberty, 


Its warning death-note speaks the vengeance of the Free.” 


“ Ay—Ay !’ the quick response of ready crew— 
74 cheagh with love of carnage half imbued, 
The heavy gun cast loose around they slue, 
And with a speed an enemy had ruled, 
Feed the grim monster with its deadly food— 
With curious eye all cluster ‘round the spot 
Where fearlessly the gallant seamen stood, 
The port-fire smoking in the twisted knot, 
To mark the rapid pathway of the fatal shot. 


One moment! and a gleam as meteor bright 
Like lightning flashed on every face around ; 
And then, a darkness like the depth of night— 
And then, there came a dull, unearthly sound, 
Like the deep echo of the yawning ground ; 
A shriek, as though the very fiends of hell, 
Waking from sleep eternal and profound, 
Had joined at once that horrid cry to swell, 
Whose fearfulness no human tongue can ever tell: 


And then again, there was an awful pause—a still, 
And deep, and breathless silence far and near, 
Save the heart’s pulses’ hot and feverish thrill— 
Why paled the maiden, when that sound of fear 
Burst in its wildness on her startled ear? 
Why, as stern men gazed thro’ that smoky wreath, 
Blanched swarthy cheeks ne’er moistened by a tear ? 
The quivering features and the deep-drawn breath 
Told that they knew that horrid cry—the cry of death. 


And there were hopeless bitterness and wo— 
And agony, such as but few can bear— 
And broken hearts, so blithe an hour ago— 
And bursting sobs, like storms of liquid fire— 
And choking sighs, that on the spirit wear— 
And the wild fierceness of the maniac’s laugh— 
And the sad listlessness of deep despair— 
And tears, that drops from founts of life blood quaff, 
Shed over hopes, thus scattered to the winds like chaff. 


At morn, in life, and health, and happiness, 
They had come forth without a thought of dread 
From friendship’s greeting, and from love’s caress, 
And ties that bind when other ties have fled, 


And thoughts still dear when other thoughts are dead ; 


And but a moment since in pride they stood, 
Perchance, with light word on their lips unsaid— 
Where were they now? Replied the gurgling blood— 

Hurled in an instant to the presence of their God! 


Now manly beauty—and now shapeless death! 
No painful pang—no agonizing trace— 
No dying struggle—and no fainting breath— 
No parting tear—no last and long embrace— 
No cry for mercy—and no prayer for grace ! 
Their funeral knell—the bursting cannon’s roar! 
Their death train—clouds upon their noiseless race! 
Their dirge—the white waves breaking on the shore ! 
Their bloody winding-sheet—a mass of cloited gore ! 


\| Thou’rt fair at night, when full starlight 
if Streams down upon the sod ; 
When moonlight pale, on hill on dale 


1} Rests like the smile of God. 


\| 

it 

|| And thou art grand, where lakes expand, 

Ht And mighty rivers roll ; 

Where Ocean proud, with threat’nings loud 
Mocketh at man's control : 


| 
| 
And grand thou art, when lightnings dart 
And gleam athwart the sky ; 

| When thunders peal, and forests reel, 
And storms go sweeping by! 


| 
' 
1 
| 
| 
| 
| We bless thee now, for gifts that thou 
| Hast freely on us shed ; 
| For dew and showers, and beauteous flowers, 
| And blue skies overhead ; 
j For morn’s perfume, and mid-day’s bloom, 
| And evening's hour of mirth; 
i} For glorious night, for all things bright, 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


e bless thee, Mother Earth! 


But when long years of care and tears 
Have come and passed away, 

The time may be, when sadly we 
Shall turn to thee and say :— 

We are worn with life, its toils and strife, 
We long, we pine for rest ; 

We come, we come, all wearied home,— 
Room, Mother, in thy breast! 





We have also some charming lines by Miss Maria Hirst, 
i for which we hope to find room, and a very fine poem by 
| the author of the tribute to the poet Lowell, published in a 
late Mirror. But enough for now. 
| P. S. Stay—here turns up a MS. we had mislaid—a nable 
| piece of poetry by a bard who, after winning a fame as an 
| American poet, has cut Apollo and the nine Muses for the 
| 





| Judge and the twelve jurymen. He won his bays glorious- 
ily, and was therefore well qualified for the office to which 
\| he has since attained—a legislator in the Bay state. 


| The world without is cold, dearest, 

i Nor heeds what we endure ; 

| The hearts that dance in lighted halls 
Care little for the poor ; 

Some ponsing thought, some transient sigh 
Their well-bred pity knows ; 

But tears that dim the sparkling eye 
Are shed for unfelt woes. 


The proud one wraps his fur, dearest, 
Around his shrinking form, 

While scarce the poor man’s scanty garb 
Can keep him from the storm ; 

They meet upon God's common earth, 
Beneath the same blue sky, 

As ice to ice on polar seas, 





Another of the gifted unheard-ofs is Miss Sarah J. Clarke, 
avery youthful poetess, who has the rare gift of patience in 
polishing her verse. Mrs. Hemans would have placed a: 


very even feather in her wing of majestic soarings had she | 
written what has been sent us for the New Mirror by this | 


gitl of seventeen—the following invocation “To Moruer 


Earru :”— 


Oh Earth! thy face hath not the grace 
That smiling Heaven did bless, 
When thon wert “good,” and blushing stood 
In thy young loveliness ; 
And mother dear, the smile and tear 
In thee are strangely met; 
Thy joy and woe together flow— 
ut ah, we love thee yet! 


Thou still art fair, when morn’s fresh air 
Thrills with the lark’s sweet song ; 

When Nature seems to wake from dreams, 
And laugh and dance along ; 

Thou'rt fair at day, when clouds all grey 
Fade into glorious blue ; 

When sunny hours fly o’er the flowers, 
And kiss away the dew. 


Thou'rt fair at eve, when skies receive 
The last smiles of the sun; 

When, through the shades the twilight spreads, 
The stars peep, one by one; 





{I 
iI 


} 
! 
i 
' 








Each human brother's eye! 


By Cairo’s lordly towers, dearest, 
Or on the desert waste, 
The Arab spreads his food, and asks 
The passer-by to taste ; 
But what are spires, that point to Heaven, 
And every formal prayer, 
If hearts are dead to human love, 
And self triumphant there ! 


Oh, many a chariot rolls, dearest, 
Across the rattling stones, 

Whose wheels with every echo tell 
Some wretched creature’s groans ; 

The pe man must be honest, 
Who loses, or who wins; 

No gilded veil, to cheat the crowd, 
Conceals the poor man's sins. 


Yet envy haunts me not, dearest, 
To walk the halls of pride ; ; 

The poor man’s heart has many a thought 
Worth all the world beside ; 

And oft he shares his little all, 
Or shields the houseless one, 

When down the lord of thousands lies, 
No daily mercy done. 


We walk in shadows here, dearest, 
Nor pierce through all the show, 
But Heaven still flings its blue above 

And spreads its green below ; 
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And demon-forms may scowling stand, 
For gilded vice to wait, 

While angel-hosts encamp around 
The beggar in the gate. 


And though my life is toil, dearest, 
For thine and baby’s fare, 

There’s OnE who hears the ravens cry, 
To make us still His care ; 

Of this be sure, he most is poor, 
Were boundless wealth his own, 

And unforgiven of earth or heaven, 
Who lives for self alone! 





OH, PIETRE! 
Aege—Why look you so strange on me? You know me well. 
Ant. E.—I never saw you in my life, till now.—Shakspeare. 

Never was man so unfortunate as Tobias Green! He 
was the son of a wealthy sea-captain residing in one of our 
maritime towns, who determined to give this his only son 
a collegiate education, that he might thereby sink the ship, 
and, by one trifling flourish of the pen, raise not only his 
own dignity but that of his family by merely adding p. p. or 
M. D. or LL. D. after the simple, unaristocratic cognomen of 
Tobias Green. 

What could have induced the honoured parents of Tobias 
to have bestowed that name upon their child, will probably 
ever remain a mystery. There was, to be sure, a rich old 
bachelor uncle in the family, answering to the same name ; 
but, as he took it into his head to marry the daughter of his 
housekeeper when his little godson was only three years old, 
why of course that had nothing to do with the christening 
of our hero. But no matter—* whai’s in a name !” 

Tobias was, therefore, sent to college, where he acquit- 
ted himself so well that, although never known to assume 
the head of the class, he was always sure to be found at 
the foot ; and in due time came forth from the college walls, 
if not with honour—recapitulation would prove scandal. 
The medical profession seemed more to his aspiring genius ; | 
and, as Tobias Green, mM. p. was no contemptible autograph, 
he was forthwith booked for a flourishing village in the in- 
teriour, there to commence the study of medicine under the 
renowned Dr. Bleedem. Here he duly arrived, was adinit- 
ted to all the skeleton mysteries of the doctor's sanctorum, 
installed in a pleasant private boarding-house, with plenty 
of time left on his hands either for making love or testing 
his proficiency in the medical art, by practising his genius 
upon such unlucky quadrupeds as chance threw in his way. 

Tobias was vain—not so much, perhaps, of his talents as 
of his person, although it is to be presumed in the scale of 
vanity both would have balanced pretty equally ; yet, as the 
adornment of the outer man seemed to call forth more of 
his attention than the dressing of the inner temple, it is natu- 
ral to infer (though such inference may be rash) that the for- 
mer predominated. JI avait raison, as the French say, to 
be somewhat vain, for there were worse-looking men in the 
world than Tobias Green, (to be,) m.p. His eyes were 
deep-set, and deep gray, of immense vision ; a complexion 
sanguine, hair bright auburn, whiskers magnifique, nose re- 
troussé, teeth white as a new-washed fleece, and lips un- 
commonly lady-like and pouting. In person he was of mid- 
dling size ; but it was his gait which drew the envy and ad- 
miration of all. He neither bent backwards nor forwards, 
he neither inclined his head to the right nor to the left, but 
perambulated the streets with all the dignity of a walking 
bean-pole ; and so much did moderation guide his move- 
ments, that neither thunder, wind, or rain, could drive him 
from his accustomed step. It was no wonder, then, that as 
he looked in the Mirror he felicitated himself there could 
be no other such reflection in the world. Rash youth, 





beware ! 


broad aisle of the village church, ushered by the great M.D, 
himself, there was a simultaneous turning of heads in the 
direction. Aware, probably, of the immense sensation hg 
was causing, Tobias thrust his fingers through those “ Hy. 
perion” locks, twirled his whiskers, and then gave one kill. 
ing glance around the house ; it did execution !/—no leg 
than twenty pairs of bright sparkling eyes fell at once un. 
der that soul-melting, subduing look! He might have ey. 
claimed with Cesar, “ Veni, vidi, vici ;” but as that, proba. 
bly, did not occur to him, he braced himself back in the 
pew, drew forth a snowy handkerchief, passed it across the 
nasal extremity, and then, with much self-complacency, 
fixed his eyes upon the reverend clergyman. His example 
is worthy of imitation, for he remained an attentive listener 


even unto the tedious “ thirteenthly” and “ to conclude” of | 
the good parson. For some weeks our hero was indeed a) 
happy fellow, living in clover. He was invited to tea, to | 


dine, to welk, to ride, from one end of the village to the 
other. His sobriety of demeanour pleased the parents, 
while his melting glances and gallant speeches charmed the 
daughters. In short, he was in a fair way of becoming the 
idol of the whole village, and of totally forgetting the duty 
incumbent upon him of furling the sails of the despised ship, 
and of hoisting the broad pennant of M.D. to the gaze of 
an admiring world, when a circumstance occurred which at 
once extinguished the comet-like track of Tobias. 

A new arrival at the boarding-house! A pretty young 
widow not much past her teens, two lovely little angels call. 
ing her mamma, and a nice tidy little nurse. What a 
charming addition to the family of Mrs. Smith! So thought 
Tobias. 

From the moment he encountered those bewitching blue 
eyes of the widow—accidentally touched the soft velvet 
hand, white as alabaster—his self-possession was complete. 
ly annihilated ; he was gone; yes, poor fellow, gone as deep 
in love as the nature of the case warranted. 

What now to him were the charms of the village girls, 
In vain did light forms flit past the house of Mrs. Smith at 
nightfall; they were allowed to pass on unmolested ; the 
well-known, dignified step of Tobias was not heard behind, 
and no whispering voice in doloroso tone informed them it 
was “ a lovely evening.” Albums were neglected, and even 
various little locks of light, chestnut, and raven hair were 
suffered either to lie amid dusty books and papers, or to be 
swept unheedingly forth by the broom of the thorough 
housemaid. The widow now engrossed all his attention. 
He sought to make himself agreeable in many ways ; but, 
most of all, through the affections of the children did he 
hope he might at length reach the heart of the mother. It 
was not a bad plan, and so far succeeded that Mrs. Young 
one day remarked to Mrs. Smith that, for so young a mat, 
Mr. Green was very considerate and fatherly, and at times 
reminded her forcibly of her deceased husband. This was 
repeated to the delighted Tobias, and Cupid and Hope now 
buoyed up his heart across the bright sea on which he wa 
steering. 

It so chanced that although a week had elapsed since 
Mrs. Young arrived in the village, Tobias had not yet met 
the Swiss girl, whom she had brought with her to attend 
upon the children. One morning, however, at rather 
early hour, he had obtained admittance into the parlour of 
the widow, to conclude the reading of some new novel; 
while thus engaged, the door opened and Marie entered the 
room. It happened that our hero was sitting directly front- 
ing the door, and no sooner did the eyes of the Swiss gill 





fall upon him than, as if by magic, her whole demeanow 


When, therefore, on Sunday he moved majestically up the | 
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instantly changed. Uttering an exclamation of delight, she | break the delusion 3” (for Tobias still thought himself a 


remained standing motionless, with her hands clasped and 
cheeks suffused with blushes, gazing upon the unconscious | 
Tobias. Mrs. Young was the first to notice the entrance of 
Marie, and, upon seeing her attitude, said rather hastily : 

«“ What now, Marie; what are you waiting for?” 

At this Tobias raised his head, and his eyes encountered 
those of Marie. 

“0, Pietre!” exclaimed the latter, advancing a step to 
the astonished student; ‘‘O, Pietre! it is Pietre !” 

“Did you address me, my good girl?’ said Tobias, 
blandly. 

“Yes!” replied the girl, still more deeply blushing. 

“ Have you anything to say to Mr. Green?” said the 
widow ; “if not, leave the room.” 

“ Green! Ono, Pietre!” replied Marie ; and then, with 
one long lingering look, left the room. 

“ How very singular the girl acts!” said Mrs. Young. 

Tobias said nothing, but remained for some moments lost 
in deep thought, revolving in his mind the strange conduct 
of the Swiss girl. At length it appeared to him he had 
found the clue to the mystery. ; 

“She is, undoubtedly, a Catholic,” he thought. ‘ She 
called me Pietre; that must mean Peter. Poor, simple 
child, she fancies J am Saint Peter !” and then, with won- 
derful complacency, he smiled upon the saint-like image in 
auburn whiskers reflected in the mirror. 

As he left the room he met Marie in the hall. 

“Oh, Pietre ! she exclaimed again, extending her little 
red hand. 

Tobias smiled benignly and replied : 

“ Not Saint Peter, my good girl, but a mere mortal like 
yourself.” 

“ Yes, Pietre, Pietre,” said Marie ; “ see, the ring,” point- 
ing, as she spoke, to a heavy chased gold ring on the finger 
of Tobias. 

What symbolic meaning lay couched therein pertain- 
ing to his new saintship, our hero could not determine, 
so he therefore answered, in a voice still more meek and 
humble : 

“ Faithful girl, you are under a strange delusion; I am 
no saint, but a humble student of medicine, by name To- 
bias Green, from the state of Maine.? Then, with a gra- 
cious wave of the hand, with all his accustomed dignity, 
Tobias walked slowly out of the house and up the street. 

The conduct of Marie, the Swiss girl, was perfectly inex- 
plicable to all. She refused to give any reason for her be- 
haviour, answered either with blushes or uncontrollable fits 
of weeping to the inquiries of her mistress, and still con- 
tinued, notwithstanding the repeatedly humble denials of 
Tobias, to clasp her hands and cry, “ Oh, Pietre! Pietre !” 
whenever she encountered him. 

Alas, poor Tobias! there was.no longer any peace for 
him ; he was haunted continually by the presence of Marie. 
If he seated himself in the parlour of the lovely widow, a 
shadow soon darkened the window ; and afar out, under the 
large apple-tree, stood the figure of Marie, with her eyes 
fixed mournfully upon him. Did he change his seat, so did 
the form of the Swiss glide away ; and, even if he saw her 
not, he felt those weeping eyes were on him. If he strolled 
to the summer-house, or into the garden or orchard, a quick 





step was ever at his side, and a low, trembling voice would 
utter, “ Pietre!” There was no escape, save in the privacy 
of his own chamber; and even here the image of Marie 
haunted him incessantly, and he became prey to a thousand | 
self-tormenting fancies. 

“ What can I do?” he soliloquized. 





“Tn what way can |} 


saint!) “she will persist in fancying me Saint Peter! 
What can I do? Shall I flee from the village at once? Alas, 
I cannot leave the lovely Mrs. Young! Shall I cut off my 
whisk—” 
“ Oh, ye gods! 
I'd rather lose my ears, by odds !”’ 
“No! yet something must be done.” 


For hours would he pace with measured tread his apart- 
ment; and did he then open the door, there like a statue 
stood Marie in the little dark entry, and “ O, Pietre !”” sob- 
bed forth in a tone of’ anguish, fell on his ear. 


Tobias, however, still pursued the object of his love—the 
pretty widow; and Mrs. Young certainly did not receive 
his attentions with indifference. Indeed, so much were her 
thoughts engrossed by the young student, that it may, in 
some measure, account for her almost total listlessness, as re- 
gards the behaviour of her servant, taking no heed of the 
manner in which her time was spent, so long as the children 
were not allowed to break in upon her pleasing meditations. 
Thus some weeks passed away, Tobias daily growing more 
nervous, the widow more in love, Marie more thin and pale, 
and the children more troublesome. 


At length, one lovely night found Tobias and Mrs. Young 
strolling, arm-in-arm, within a little grove of pines. The 
moon was not “in her private chamber,” where the sportive 
genius of Willis has placed her upon like occasions, but 
with all her train of stars had come boldly forth to witness 
the love-plighting vows of these mortal lovers. 'Tobias had 
uttered the long-pent secret of his heart, the little white 
hand of the gentle widow rested in his, her beautiful blue 
eyes were turned languishingly upward, the rosy lips parted, 
and she was about to bid him hope and love on, when sud- 
denly the bushes were pushed violently aside, and the form 
of Marie emerged therefrom. Her eyes were swollen with 
weeping, her face pale as marble, and, rushing upon her 
mistress, she tore her hand from that of Tobias, and ex- 
claiming, “ Oh, Pietre! Pietre !” threw her arms convul- 
sively around the neck of our astonished hero. 

Here was a situation for poor Tobias! 

Even the moon drew a light fleecy cloud across her face 
for a moment, like a thin cambric handkerchief, as if to con- 
ceal her laughter ! 

“ Wretch!” exclaimed Tobias, totally forgetting that 
patience was a saintly virtue ; ‘‘ wretch, how dare you come 
here! how dare you insult your mistress in this man- 
ner!” Then, pushing her from him with such violence that 
she fell nearly prostrate against a tree, he rushed to the spot 


| where Mrs. Young still stood, pale and agitated. 


‘“‘ My dearest Almeria,” said he, “ let me conduct you to 
the house. This mad-woman is insufferable !” 
** Oh, Pietre, dear Pietre !” shrieked Marie. 


“T’ll soon convince you that I am no saint,” cried To- 
bias, almost foaming with anger, and then shaking his finger 
very ungallantly, certainly very un-saintly, in the face of 
poor Marie, he led the widow (now herself in tears) from 
the scene. 


As they disappeared, the girl stamped her foot with pas- 
sion, beat her forehead, and crying, “ Pietre ! Pietre ! flew 
after her mistress. When she entered the presence of Mrs. 
Young she found her alone; as she had intimated to her 
lover, that the shock her nerves had sustained would pre- 
vent the continuation of their delightful tete-a-tete, and, 
therefore, the angry, perplexed Tobias had already retired 
to his room. 


The moon suddenly went to bed, so did the stars; “ na- 
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ture made a pause,” all Was darkness; at length the thun- 
der rolls, the lightnings flash, the rain pours down in tor- 
rents, and the cisterns are overflowed. Poor Tobias! the 
fates, not less active than the elements, were even then at 
work to shape thy undoing ! 

About ten o’clock in the morning, our hero presented 
himself at the door of his beloved Almeria. He was met 
with the most chilling coldness, and, in a barely civil man- 
ner, requested to be seated. 

Marie, too, was there, pale and trembling. 

** Leave the room, Marie,” said Mrs. Young, “ I wish to 
speak to this—gentleman—alone.” 

« What now, Tobias ?” 

** Mrs. Young! my dear Almeria! what means this al- 
tered manner! how have I offended you !” exclaimed Tobias. 

“ Base, perfidious man! and have you the audacity, the 
effrontery, to ask me that question,” answered the widow. 
* But know, sir, your infamy is discovered.” 

* What mean you, madam ?” cried Tobias, in amazement. 
“* Baseness! perfidy! of what am I accused ?” 

“ Matchless impudence! amazing coolness!” replied Mrs. 
Young, haughtily ; “‘ and you will pretend ignorance of my 
meaning !” 

“T most surely do protest my ignorance,” he answered. 
*¢ Will Mrs. Young have the goodness to inform me of my 
offence ?” 

* Your offence is ‘ rank before high heaven,’” said the 
widow, hastily. ‘‘ Grant me patience to-speak! Did you 
not, then, on your return from France, a few months since, 
come passenger in the same ship with Marie? Did you not 
profess for her the most ardent love, and so won the heart 
of the poor girl in return? Did you not promise her mar- 
riage as soon as you should arrive in this country, in token 
whereof did you not give her a ring, while she, in return, 
placed on your finger that which you so shamelessly dis- 
play? You then deserted her; and now, when chance has 
again thrown her in your way, you feign never to have seen 
her; disown the name of Peter, by which she knew you! 
But, more than all,” added Mrs. Young, while her voice 


trembled with passion, “ you have had the daring effrontery |; sgt Z ; 
!and justice. But, as it was, he was unanimously pro. 


to offer me the worthless heart and hand already plighted to 
my servant !” 

If Tobias had any desire to interrupt the widow, it would 
have been a vain attempt, so rapidly had the words fallen 
from her mouth ; but he had no such wish, amazement had 
completely choked his utterance, and he remained for some 
moments gazing wildly upon her. To Mrs. Young this was 
only a proof of guilt, and, waving her hand triumphantly, 
she exclaimed: 

“Speak, sir, speak—you are not dumb unless guilt hath 
made you so? What have you to offer in vindication?” 

“ The truth, madam,” replied Tobias, now awakening 
from his lethargy. ‘ You have listened to a false story. 
There is not one word of truth in what you have been telling 
me. I swear to you, that you yourself were witness to my 
first interview with this Swiss girl, whose strange conduct 
at the time called forth your astonishment as well as my 
own. I ask you if I then acted like the guilty wretch you 
have thus described? What will at once convince you of 
my innocence, however, is, that I have never been either to 
France or England; in short, I have never yet been out of 
sight of my native land ; and further, this ring was the part- 
ing gift of my mother.” 

“ Amazing assurance!” replied Mrs. Young; “ you dare 
deny my words ?” 





* I do deny them, madam,” answered Tobias, angrily ; 





“and it astonishes me that you can give credence to the 
improbable story of this mad girl !” 
‘*T do give credence to it,” interrupted the widow, stil] 


more angrily. ‘ The poor girl, (mad girl, if you will,) has | 


told me all her sad story. How bereft of relatives and friends, 
she was induced to come to America in search of an only 
brother ; that she had not quite money enough wherewith to 
pay her passage ; that the captain refused to receive her on 
board, when you (O base, deceitful man!) with apparent 
generosity, stepped forth to her relief, and from that moment 
continued to pay her the most assiduous attention. Her 
heart was soon your own. You.promised to marry her; 


| placing the ring on her finger, and sealing the compact upon 


her lips.” 

“ Pah !” exclaimed our hero, “ the girl is either a mad. 
woman ora fool! It is a base falsehood, I assure you.” 

“ Quite the contrary,” cried the excited Mrs. Young; “] 
believe every word is truth !” 

“ Then, madam, good morning.” And, although very 
angry, Tubias coolly took his hat and made his exit. 

* Oh, Pietre, Pietre!’ said Marie, rushing towards him as 
he closed the door. 

His coolness forsook him, something very like an oath 
hissed through his teeth, and giving Marie a push which 
sent her staggering across the hall, he retreated to the sane. 
tum of the doctor, half disposed to commit suicide, and 
then allow Dr. Bleedem to fix him up among the ghastly 
figures, which, in neat mahogany cases, adorned one end of 
the study. 

How could such an affair long remain pent within the 
four walls of Mrs. Smith’s boarding-house! It was impos- 
sible. Before sunset it was known in every house in the 
village, and, strange as it may seem, was everywhere re- 
ceived as the truth. A proneness to the marvellous is some. 
times apt to exist in country villages—at least it is said so; 
it may be slander—and here was a wonderful field unex- 
pectedly laid open. There is no telling certainly, but per- 
haps if Tobias had not so suddenly withdrawn his attentions 
from the village girls, and fixed them so exclusively upon 
the widow, he might have met with more commiseration 


nounced guilty. The parson locked coldly upon him, the 
lawyers rather smiled—for who knows what might grow 
out of it! the doctor shook his head, the old ladies bridled 
mightily, and the young ones tossed their pretty ringlets, 
and invariably crossed the street if they saw him coming, a8 
if afraid, little dears, he would place a ring on their fingers, 
and seal the compact with his deceitful lips! 

Such being the state of things, frowned upon by every- 
body and no credit given to his earnest assurances, Tobias, 
in a rage, packed up his effects, and, without deigning an- 
other visit to the perverse widow, jumped into the stage, 
and turned his back upon the village. 

Mrs. Young went off—not in the stage, but in strong 
hysterics—as soon as the departure of our hero was made 
known to her; while Marie raved and wept incessantly, 
screaming, “‘ Pietre! Pietre !” from morning till night. And 
now all of a sudden the. widow began to think she might 
have been too hasty in her judgment; and lo! just so thought 
all the villagers. A re-action took place in favour of the 
poor, self-banished Tobias! Marie was pronounced insane! 
Bleedem bled her, and looked threateningly, upon her head, 
prior toa shave; and Mrs. Smith had already, in fancy, 
purchased the shorn tresses and had them made up into 4 
neat frizzet for herself; when, behold, another personage 
makes his debut before the village audience ! 

It might, perhaps, have been a week after our persecuted 
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hero left the village, that one morning a gentleman, with | 
gray eyes, auburn hair, ditto whiskers, form erect, quite 
solemn, was seen slowly coming down the street toward the | 
residence of Mrs. Smith. 

“ There is Mr. Green again,” cries one. 

(Indeed, reader, you would have sworn yourself it was | 
Tobias !) 

“ Oh, Mr. Green has come back!” screams another. 

« Poor Mr. Green, here he is, I declare!” says a third. 

*‘ How do you do, Green ?” sings one. 

«“ How are you?” nods ancther. 

Bat Mr. Green, or the solemn gentleman, passed steadily | 
on; much to the chagrin of the good people, who imagined | 
they had so offended by their former conduct, that no con- | 
cessions they could now make would be able to appease the 
just wrath of Tobias. ‘The gentleman moved on: 


nl 





“ So stately stepped he east the wa’, 
So stately stepped he west,” 

until he arrived at the domicile of Mrs. Smith. Ascending 
the steps, he gave a gentle rap with the grim lion’s head: 

“ Goodness gracious, Mr. Green!” exclaimed the servant 
girl, “ who would have thought it!” 

The gentleman looked somewhat puzzled for a moment, 
then inquired: 

“Ts the lady of the house within ?” 

“La yes, sure she is, and dreadful glad she'll be to see | 
you back, Mr. Green.” 

The gentleman opened his eyes still wider. 

“ You probably mistake me for another person ; my name | 
is not Green.” 

“Lud!” cried the girl, evidently frightened; ‘* bless me, | 
how he talks! More folks than one crazy, I reckon!” | 
Then, backing slowly from him until she had reached a safe | 
distance, she fled with precipitancy into the kitchen, where | 
she declared to Mrs. Smith that Mr. Green had come back, | 
“crazy, as a loon !” 

In the meanwhile, Marie, who was sitting below in the| 
parlour of Mrs. Young, having partially recovered from her | 
late paroxysm of grief, hearing the name of Green so audibly | 
pronounced, started from her seat, and, throwing open the | 
door, exclaimed: 

“Oh, Pietre! Pietre!” and fell, fainting, into the out- | 
stretched arms of—who shall I say—not Tobias; but the | 
veritable Pietre—neither saint nor mad-man ! 





Here was an écclaircissement ! here was a commotion! | 
here were tears of joy and sobs of regret! Marie was absolved | 
from insanity ; Tobias exculpated ; the widow overwhelmed | 
with remorse ; and Mrs. Smith, passing her hand over her 
own gray locks, looked ruefully upon the anticipated friz- 
zet, now reposing so quietly on the shoulder of Pietre. 





“Oh, Pietre, Pietre !" we exclaim with Marie, “ why | 
could not you have come only a few days sooner! Then| 
all this mischief might have been avoided!” But no, it is| 
in vain to apostrophize ? Fate, black as ink, had thrown | 
her shadow across the path of Tobias! he was doomed ! 

The parson was called. Pietre and Marie were pro- 
nounced man and wife, and the happy pair immediately left | 
the village. 

A kind affectionate letter did the sorrowful widow indite 
forthwith to our hero, expecting him soon to appear on the 
Wings of love, and drop at her feet. But in vain ; Tobias 
Was not so green. The charm was broken. Too indignant 
tther perversity, still more angry to have been mistaken for 
‘French barber, (the profession of Pietre,) instead of a 
saint, full of wrath against every soul in the village, from 
the parson and Doctor Bleedem, down to the little white 








| poodle of the widow, he solemnly forswore the blandish- 
| ments of womankind. Whether it was to make himself less 
| captivating, or to destroy that barbarous resemblance, I 
, cannot take upon me to say; but, with wonderful fortitude, 
| Tobias plunged his head into a dye-pot, cut off his whiskers ! 
| (“think of that, Master Brook !”’) and retiréd to a small vil- 
lage in the western world. 

Some years have since passed—and it is asserted by tra- 
vellers, that “‘ Tobias Green, m. pv.” may there be seen 
painted in large gilt letters, over the door of a neat little shop, 
flanked by an immense golden mortar, over which the good 
Samaritan bends inspectingly. C. H. B. 





THE CABINET. 


Wirn difficult and analytical deliberation, we have, at 
last, duly distributed, to the slits, pigeon-holes, drawers, and 
cavities of our antique cabinet, their several and appropriate 
offices and functions. It was a discipline of our talent at 
strategy—was this job of office-giving—for, to confessa weak. 
ness, we have become superstitious touching this venerable 
piece of furniture! It seems to us haunted! We have 
harboured it, now, some three weeks, and have attempted 
with it, in that time, certain liberties of arrangement which 
have been mysteriously cross-purposed. Nothing about it 
would stay arranged. We put our approved contributions 
into one pigeon-hole, and our doubtfuls into another, our to- 





| be-noticed into the upright slits, and our damned into the 


j horizontal. We had a topic-drawer, and a drawer for me- 
| moranda—an oblivion-hole and a cave of ridicule. We 
|committed the proper documents to each, and thanking 
| Heaven for a tried Secretary, commenced our tranquil reign. 
| A week had not glided by before all was in confusion. 
Every hole seemed to have kicked out its tenant. The 
“approved” had scrambled in with the “ doubtfuls,” and 
the “ damned” into the “ noticed-hole,” and ‘ things to be 
written about,” ‘ things to be laughed at,” and “ things to 
be forgotten” had changed places with marvellous and deci- 
sive celerity! We tried to restore order, but the confusion 
increased. Nothing would stay put. It was manifestly a 
Tyler cabinet—the doomed victim of disarrangement. 

How order has been restored—by what spirit-fingers our 
labels have been changed—what intimations as to the occu- 
pancy of each particular pigeon-hole we have been compelled 
to regard—is more than a cabinet secret. We have hac— 
(to make a confession)—enough of telling ghost-stories, 


|| We have been called on by all manner of men and women 


for our facts as to the only glimpse into the spirit world 
which we ever described. It has cost us any quantity of 
brass (in the wear of our knocker) to satisfy curiosity on 
that subject. Enough that our pigeon-holes are labelled 
with supernatural certainty. Our contributors, now, will go 
to their appointed niche by a selective destiny of which the 
responsibility is not ours. The Rejecteds will be kind 
enough to note this, and curse the cabinet—not us! If their 
manuscripts lodge in the upright slits of the “ damned,” it 
is because the “ accepted” would not hold, keep, or harbour 
them. We wash our hands! 


Our three first pulls from the topic-drawers are letters of 
complaint against postmasters for the postage on the Mirror. 
According to the interpretation of the law by some village 
postmasters, the government may charge more for carrying 
the light weight of the Mirror than we for editing, printing, 
embellishing and wrapping it! The dunce in the Charles- 
town Post-office has compelled our subscribers to have their 
papers sent to Boston, the nearest office presided over by a 
gentleman. Another pig’s head has control of the Dedham 
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office, and by the way, we clipped from a Dedham paper, Our favourite adversary of the “‘ American” finds pale. 
the following results of his readings of the postage law :— || table fault with us for not appending Leigh Hunt’s name to 


Tweedledum.—The postage at the Dedham Office for the such good things > hens have copied from him. Why should 
New World newspaper of 32 pages, is “one and 4-8ths of a|| We? We do not claim them as original, nor are they leaded, 
cent.” as original contributions are wont to be. The original ob. 


Tweedledee.—The postage for the New Mirror newspaper || ; ivi , : : 
of 16 pages, smaller in size, with a plate, is “ 3 and 12-16ths, or ject of giving the author’s name is lost (we conceive) at the 


twenty-four thirty-twoths of a cent! ? distance of this country from England. Leigh Hunt collect 
Tweedledum second.—The postage of a New Mirror extra of and publishes in volumes, all he writes, and his good things 
32 pages of smaller size, is five cents ! are well labelled and guarded in his own country. Neither 


his fame, his profit, nor his consequence, (the three erds he 
aims at,) could be affected by adding his name to what we 
occasionally take from him. Besides—tit-for-tat-ically con. | 
sidered—the English steal our articles by the dozen, and not 
only leave out our name but appropriate them, by other ini. 
tials, as theirown! They have at this moment a cheap edi- 
tion of our poems in the press without our leave or license, 
and we have helped swell most of the collections of Eng. 
lish poetry, with no clue left for posterity to discover that 
the author had also the honour of the “ American’s” frequent 
notice. Besides again, there is a precedent in nature. The 
rice-birds of the south are the bob-o-links of the north— 
losing their name and copyright altogether by emigration, | 
But now, having defended our castle, we would fain expres 
our pleasure at the tone and quality of the “ American’s’ 
fault-findings, invariably done in good taste, and confined 


There are one or two small offices in the interiour of this 
state where the postage, on a single copy of the Mirror has 
been charged fifteen cents—of course leaving it unredeem- 
ed in the office for the postmaster’s use—as he expected ! 


Now, pray, (we ask of our friend the town-pump,) what 
is the use of the much-vaunted blessing of “ cheap litera- 
ture,” if the government, or its petty officials, are to stand 
between the publishers and the people, making it dear by 
charging as much as its whole value for carrying it! Ought 
the government to favour the circulation of intelligence or 
not? Is it proper to put the most oppressive, or the least 
oppressive construction, on all cases which affect the spread 
of art and literature? Jt isa fact, that revenue sufficient 
has been received at the port of New-York in the last two 
months to pay the whole expenses of the government of the | 
United States for one ~e- (So we were authentically in-| always within legitimate critical bounds. This, which, in 
formed yesterday.) But, if government must have more '! a Utopia, would be like praising water for running down 
revenue, should not literature, (we scarce have the patence i hill, is great praise in an unmitigated republic. Fault found 
to ask it,) be the last thing taxed? Should not luxuries, || with our writings, without a smutch on ourself, is “a thing 
vanities, goods and chattels, be levied upon, to the crack of to thank God on”—as things go. In the same breath let 


endurance, for the support of authority, before one ray of | us laud the Boston Atlas, who says of us, with something 


light is stoped on its way to the public mind,—stopped to | hetween a pickle and a sweetmeat, that “ he has one fault 
be converted into a perquisite for the pocket of a petty des- || 


‘ ed || —he caters for his readers as for himself, and novelty or 
pot? Of the postmasters in the larger cities there is no com- || eccentricity of expression sometimes usurps the place which 


plaint. They are generally enlightened men. Mr. Graham || should only be accorded to thoughts of real value.” We 
here,—Mr. Green in Boston,—throw no obstacles in the nies dis sad, 
way of literature. On the contrary, they do all in their | (Enter the Brigadier.) 
power to promote and facilitate it. It is the petty, ignorant, i ah 

pepper-corn postmaster of a small village, who, clothed | Brigadier.—My eg boy, whet could have possessed 
with a little brief authority, and knowing that his oppres- | ya Se get up so early . Teno —e and the last page al 
sions leave the disputed article in his hands, reads the law || W!tten, and not a subject touched, I’ll wager a julep, out 
perversely, and at last shuts his whole neighbourhood against 1 of forty that er intiagenstibte ! Have you said no wor 
everything but newspapers. I of the “ Mirror Library ? 

It is rather a reproach to a country whose boast and|| abinet.—Supererogatory Brigadier! Why add perfume 
whose reliance for the perpetuity of its free institutions is || - the violet! Our selections for the Library are appre 
the superiour intelligence of its population, that monarchical | ciated—they sell! They advertise themselves. They breathe 
countries (England and France) should be before us in the re- || Sweetness. 
dv-tion of taxes on the conveyance of intelligence. It has Brigadier.—Like the lady’s breath, which made all men 
struck us as extraordinary, too, that in the revising of post. exclaim ‘“* Hereof be scent-bags made!” Eh, my boy? 
age-laws, the increase of facilities for carrying the mails'| Cabinet.—The “ Rubric of Love,”—that bundle of all the 
should not have suggested a reduction of postage! But at’ delicious things ever written on the exciting subject of lov 
any rate—leaving the laws as oppressive as they are—we |/_what but its very name and purpose is wanting to make 
call upon an enlightened statesman like Mr. Wickliffe to in- || hat universal? Everybody, whose lease of love is not quilt 
sist upon the most lenient and most favourable interpreta- || run out, must have a copy of it! 
tion of them—instead of having his administration of the Brigadier —They must! they must! Itisa book, cher 
department distinguished, as it has been and is, for more ing and cheap at any price. But— 

Post-office oppressions than were ever known before! The 
postage on the Mirror, for one instance—never before 
charged higher than the newspapers which it scarce equals 
in weight—now varies (in some of the country Post-offices) 








Cabinet.—I’ll stave off your “ but” with a passage from 
Milton’s Comus, for I’ll talk of work no more. Did yot 
know that the julep was to Milton what gin was to Byrom! 





ge hsas » Listen !— 
from five to fifteen cents—a gross “ sliding-scale of oppres- i aia iN ale id 
2 . ise. i * An t beho is cordial julep here 
sion which must pat a stop to our ouinEp ne, if pomsovered With spirits of balm and fragrant syrups mix’d! 
in, or cause us to give up cover and embellishment, and cir- Not that Nepenthé which the wife of Thone 
culate only the newspaper sheet, suited to the petty letter of In Egypt gave to Jove-born Helena 


Is of such power to stir up joy as this, 
To life so friendly, or so cool to thirst !” 


the law! The great majority of Postmasters, however, we 


are happy to add, charge mere newspaper postage for the , ; 
Mirror, “ as the law (properly understood) directs.” Let us to this “* Nepenthé”—for we thirst with Milton. 
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